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For Your Reference 


as you choose second-semester texts in. . . 


Biography 


Steffens AUTOBIOGRAPHY (Abridged) 
Strachey QUEEN VICTORIA 


/Drama 


Dean NINE GREAT PLAYS 

Harrison FOUR PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 
Hatcher A MODERN REPERTORY 
Hatcher MODERN AMERICAN DRAMAS 


Novel 


Forster A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
Lewis ARROWSMITH 

Lewis BABBITT 

Woolf MRS. DALLOWAY 
Woolf TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 


(Poetry 


Coffin THE MAJOR POETS 
Untermeyer THE BOOK OF LIVING VERSE 


/Short Story 


Davis TEN MODERN MASTERS $3.25 
Havighurst MASTERS OF THE MODERN SHORT 
STORY, 1955 Revision in two 
editions .. . regular $3.00* 
short paper-bound $2.00* 
Heilman MODERN SHORT STORIES $3.00 


* (probable price) 


ab Harcourt, Brace and Company 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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A single volume edition of: 


She ob iterature 
of &ngland 


by 


George B. Woods 
Homer A. Watt 


George K. Anderson 
Karl J. Holzknecht 


% An anthology and history of English literature from the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon time to the contemporary period. 
1232 pages $7.00 list 


Scott SK oresman 
and Company 


Chicago Dallas New York San Francisco 
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Arriving in 1955... 


a new book 


EXPLORING POETRY 
by M. L. Rosenthal and A. J. M. Smith 


An original approach to the study of verse featuring (1) newly tested ideas and 
methods for the analysis of poetry, (2) fresh illustrative materials and (3) very 
pleasing and exceptionally perceptive explication of the illustrative verse. A pre- 
publication reader reports: “Few books are better written than this one, and none that 
I know of rises to better critical writing than this in such a section as the one on 
Yeats ‘Sailing to Byzantium.’ "’ Ready in January. 


a new edition of 


STORY AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN 
Revised Edition by Miriam Blanton Huber 


This anthology-guide to children’s literature has been skillfully compiled to provide 
very full and widely varied reading material for children of all ages. This revision 
stresses our American heritage from pioneer days to the present and includes a wealth 
of material on legendary heroes, tall tales, up-to-date selections on American folk- 
lore, regional fiction, and American humor from recently published children’s books. 
Ready in March. 


a new edition of 


PATTERNS FOR LIVING 


Fourth Edition edited by Oscar J. Campbell, Justine Van Gundy 
and Caroline Shrodes 


This anthology has over the past fourteen years achieved a substantial 
success as a book of readings designed to stimulate the thinking, writing 
and speaking of college freshmen. In this edition there is a marked reduc- 
tion in the amount of poetry and “literary” pieces in favor of items that 
have a “practical” application to the experiences and expectations of average 
college freshmen. Ready in March. 


Two already published books to consider for 1955’s classes . . . 


SHORT STORY CRAFT FORM AND IDEA 


by Lillian Gilkes and Thirty Essays for College Study 


by Morton W. Bloomfield and 
Warren Bower Edwin W. Robbins 


1949 501 pages $4.00 1953 288 pages $2.60 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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THE CASE FOR POETRY: A NEW ANTHOLOGY 
by Gwynn, Condee, and Lewis 

Here is a new anthology of 150 British and American poems. The poems were 
selected on the basis of merit, suitability for beginners, popularity, and historical repre- 
sentation of all periods. 

About 14 of the poems are accompanied by “cases” (statements about the poem of 
conflicting or complementary points of view) and/or critiques (statements reprinted 


from professional poets, critics, and scholars about a given poem). These cases and 
critiques will stimulate the students to form their own ideas and better comprehend 


poetry. 
448 pages * 554” x 8” ° Published July 1954 


VIEWPOINTS: Readings for Analysis 
by Barnhart, Donnelly, and Smith 


This text is designed to provoke student thought on what college has to offer, and 
with what the social sciences, humanities, and science deal. 


Seven groups of readings are provided around topics orienting students to General 
Education. The readings serve as a stimulant to writing and investigation, and provoke 
analysis of ideas. 


A unique feature of the book is the abundance of workbook exercises that check com- 
prehension and vocabulary, and foster good writing and investigative techniques. 


640 pages . 6" x9’ ° Published May 1954 


MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOK 


by Robert M. Gorrell and Charlton Laird, University of Nevada 


Modern English Handbook is based on modern linguistic knowledge of the depend- 
ence of American English on natural word order. It serves both as a rhetoric to teach 
composition and a handbook to simplify theme correction. An easy-to-use code chart 
in the front of the book will enable you to point out students’ errors quickly—and, 
what is rare in a handbook, provide students with an understanding of ” the errors 
make for ineffective communication. 


606 pages ° 534” x BY," . Published April 1953 


Send for Your Copies Today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11 
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ce A TRUSTWORTHY reference work, probably as modern as may be in its 

inclusions and its handling of them. Its makers have shown vigi- 
lance regarding definitions, entries of pronunciation, etymologies and idio- 
matic usages.” —-PROFESSOR LOUISE POUND, from a review in Ken- 
yon Review. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, cousce eprri0n 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Uni- 
versity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of 
Notre Dame, New York University and 
dozens of others. Compare it and you will 
immediately see it meets more require- 
ments than any other college dictionary 
ever before published. It contains more 
entries, carefully chosen (142,000) ... 
more pages (1,760) . . . more complete 
etymologies . . . more descriptive syn- 
onyms ... more examples of usage . . . 
more scientific, business, social terms . . . 
more idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . 
more pictures (1,220 illustrating more 
than 3,100 terms). 


WEBSTER'S 
NFW WORLD 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY - CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. “Charming as well as learned. I shall 
recommend it with confidence to my students, as a most effective introduction to the 
field.”—-PROFESSOR W. CABELL GREET, Department of English, Barnard College, 
Columbia University. $4.00 
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Q 1955 Addition 


CHARLES T. BROWN 
Introduction to Speech 


(COL Chochlist of Important. Jods 


FOERSTER -STEADMAN 
McMILLAN 
Writing and Thinking Firtu Epirion 


¥ GLOCK 
The Improvement of College Reading 


HAYFORD.- VINCENT 
Reader and Writer 


HIBBARD-FRENZ 
Writers of the Western World 


REVISED EDITION 


McCRIMMON 
Writing with a Purpose 


A First Course IN COLLEGE COMPOSITION 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Odyssey announces... 


an important revision of an important book 


Harlan Hamilton's 


NEW PREFACE TO WRITING 


Instruction and exercises. Text and exercises closely integrated. 


Clear, concise statements of principles, each followed by perti- 


nent illustrations. 
Realistic, up-to-date, functional treatment of grammar. 


Thorough revision and extensive amplification of the instruc- 
tional material in the original Preface to Writing. Entirely new 


exercises and tests. 
Two new sections, one on diction and one on theme writing. 


Specific answers to the student’s questions about usage and form. 
Six diagnostic tests, 55 basic exercises, 6 achievement tests and, 
in a separate booklet to be used as the instructor desires, 6 general 


tests and a final examination. 


218 pages 


Examination copies are available 


THE ODYSSEY PRESS, INC., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


are pleased to announce 


the publication of a distinguished volume 


WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE 
The Complete Works 


Edited by CHARLES JASPER SISSON 


Assistant Director and Senior Fellow 
The Shakespeare Institute, Stratford-on-Avon 


A publishing venture of the first importance, this volume provides the 
complete and authoritative texts of all of Shakespeare’s works, newly 
edited throughout from the Quartos and the First Folio by one of the 
world’s leading Shakespeare authorities. Also included, for the first time 
in such a volume, is the full text of the play, Sir Thomas More, now 
generally accepted as in part the work of Shakespeare. 


Five other noted Shakespeare authorities have collaborated with the 
editor to provide scholarly accounts of Shakespeare and his life and 
works, Elizabethan theatres and actors, Shakespearian music and masques, 
earlier editions and editors, Shakespeare’s language, an index of all the 
characters in the plays, and a comprehensive new glossary. 


The new volume is equally outstanding for its distinguished typog- 
raphy, clear printing, fine paper, and handsome, durable binding. 
Only the fact that it was manufactured in England makes it possible 
to offer it at so low a price. 


1430 pages, 64" x 10” Text Edition $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 
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New Texts... 


WHAT HAPPENED IN SALEM? Ed. by David Levin imeaaie 


“When this witchcraft material was tried out at Harvard during 1950-1951, 
my independently minded staff members were more nearly united in en- 
thusiasm for the results than they were for any other project I can remember. 
.. .’—From Theodore Morrison’s Preface 


An exciting Freshman English term paper project consisting of documents 
pertaining to the 17th-century witchcraft trials. The idea of the book is to 
. present the student with the documents a professional researcher would cull 
from his sources and to have that material equally available to the student 
and to the instructor. In this way the instructor can criticize not only the 
handling of the material actually included in the final paper, but the rele- 
vance of material that should have been evaluated in the course of the stu- 
dent’s particular interpretation. Fifteen colleges and universities are now 
using this as a text. 


LIVING THEATRE. Ed. by Alice Venezky Griffin Pace 


“We can better appreciate what vibrant, exciting stage works the classics 
are when we think of them as ‘living theatre.’” 
—From Helen Hayes’ Introduction 


This anthology of great plays was prepared under the auspices of ANTA 
and the AAUW and, as Helen Hayes indicates, is a new and exciting ap- 
proach to dramatic literature. 32-page study guide at $0.50, free with text 
adoptions, also available. 
Contents: AESCHYLUs, Oresteia, a new stage version with explanatory comments; 
Piautus, Mostellaria, arranged for production; Everyman; MARLOWE, Faustus; 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet; ANDERSON, Winterset; MoLitre, The Misanthrope, 
new stage version, directions suggested by Louis Jouvet; IBsen, Hedda Gabler; 
Cuekov, The Sea Gull, translation by Stark Young; Ovets, Awake and Sing; HEBBEL, 
Maria Magdalena; Rice, Street Scene; Giraupoux, The Madwoman of Chaillot. 


Introductions. Discussion questions, Glossary of theatre terms. 


THE RESEARCH PAPER. By Florence M. A. Hilbish $2.95 


“The purpose of this book is to teach the student to prepare objective re- 
ports; it is a complete guide for basic techniques of research. The ample 
illustrations show step-by-step the exact procedure especially for English 
classes, but the book will be invaluable for any field of study.”—Peabody 
Journal of Education 


“Fundamental research techniques are here skilfully presented in simple 
language and in clear step-by-step order . . . useful to anyone preparing a 
report.”—English Journal 


TWAYNE PUBLISHERS-BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 


34 EAST 23D STREET © NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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For January Publication 
THE INFORMAL READER 


By T. C. Duncan Eaves and Ben D. Kimpel 


The Informal Reader is a new selection of readings designed for college freshmen. 
The editors have chosen articles that serve as models of precise, direct, and readable style 
that should help the student to improve his own expression. This text also cultivates an 
enthusiasm for reading for its own sake, and, therefore, only subjects which are of special 
interest to students are included. 


The book contains 40 essays, 25 stories, one complete play (Pygmalion) and 110 
poetry selections, all graded according to difficulty. The majority of the readings are 
modern, as a science-fiction tale and lyrics from South Pacific. Older writers are also 
represented: Montaigne, Pascal, Thoreau, Checkhov, Maupassant, Mark Twain, Tol- 
stoy, etc. Many continental writers are offered in new translations by the editors. A not- 


able section of the volume presents essays on the French Revolution by eight authors from 
Lamartine to H. G. Wells. 


CLEAR AND EFFECTIVE WRITING 


By Cathleen Wheat 


Clear and Effective Writing emphasizes theme writing as the goal in the study of 
English composition. While it presents a concise treatment of grammar, sentence struc- 
ture, spelling and pronunciation, and the use of the dictionary, its chief objective is to 
make the student want to express himself in writing. The book presents discussions of 
gathering and arranging material, choosing and limiting a subject, presenting ideas, de- 
veloping a paragraph, etc. Theme assignments are directly related to what the student is 
currently studying in English fundamentals, but subjects are chosen for their inherent 


interest to the college freshman. The book includes fifty-nine lengthy exercises, with 
numerous shorter ones in the text. 


Appleton -Contury -Crofts 


Publishers of THE NEW CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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Adventure Writing in Our Time 


GORHAM MUNSON 


eR 5, 1950 is a starred date 
in publishing history. It is also a date 
to be noted in literary history, for on 
that day the greatest adventure book 
of our time appeared—Kon-Tiki by 
Thor Heyerdahl. 

Publishers mark the date because 
Kon-Tiki was to be the number one 
best-seller for month after month; 
there were to be fifteen printings in the 
first eighteen months of the book’s life. 
It was a major book club selection. It 
became an unusual motion picture. In 
1953 it was to become a mass-market 
reprint. 

The growth of a classic, it has been 
observed, is from a few readers to 
many readers, which was certainly true 
of Thoreau’s Walden. Kon-Tiki started 
with many readers and its readers 
have grown from the many to the 
multitudinous. What finally makes a 
classic, however, are generations of 
spellbound readers, and the first of 
what can be confidently predicted will 
be many generations began on that 
September day in 1950 to fall under 
the spell of Thor Heyerdahl’s saga of 
six men who floated across the Pacific 
on a raft. 

From then until this September day 
in 1954, adventure books have been en- 
joying the greatest vogue they have 
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ever had in the United States. There 
have been more of them published in 
the last four years than anyone but a 
professional reviewer would suspect. 
Going through the files of the New 
York Times Book Review for this 
short period, I have clipped the reviews 
of fifty-one books with claims to be 
called adventure books. There were 
others of course that did not pass 
through the painstaking screening for 
review-worthiness the Times Book Re- 
view employs. What should be re- 
marked is that on the whole the con- 
scientious Times reviewers thought well 
of these fifty-one books, and very well 
indeed of at least a dozen of them. 
The genre of adventure books has been 
high in quality as well as in quantity in 
recent years. 


Gorham Munson is editor for Her- 
mitage House, and since 1931 has given 
a course on Professional Writing at the 
New School for Social Research which 
has the reputation of being “the course 
that professionals take.” His most re- 
cent books are The Written Word 
(1949), The Writer’s Workshop Com- 
panion (1951) and Best Advice on 
How to Write (1952). 
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I must limit this survey to somewhat 
less than the Times total of fifty-one 
books, and I shall do this by using the 
purity of the genre as a test for ad- 
mitting adventure books to considera- 
tion. I exclude, for instance, the war- 
adventure book like Fitzroy Maclean’s 
Escape to Adventure and Lowell 
Thomas’s Back to Mandalay. There 
were, of course, in World War II 
many adventures to be recorded, partic- 
ularly in intelligence work—and yet 
isn’t it true that in war Necessity rules 
over adventures? About pure adventure 
there is something gratuitous; it is vol- 
untary and sought for. The admiration 
we feel for the adventurous soldier or 
intelligence agent is different from the 
admiration we feel for the explorer or 
hunter, for infused in the first is our 
sense of an imposed Necessity, of 
orders being carried out, of vast me- 
chanical action in which the soldier or 
intelligence agent is a molecule, where- 
as infused in the second is a sense of 
free human spirit and of struggles and 
hardships not dictated by Necessity. 
The war-adventure book is a footnote 
to classic tragic History. The true ad- 
venture book is Romance. 

I have also had to distinguish be- 
tween the travel book in which there 
has been some adventure content and 
the true or pure adventure book. What 
shall we call Out of This World by Lo- 
well Thomas, Jr., which was heavily 
advertised as “adventure”? A travel- 
ogue or an adventure book as some re- 
viewers called it? I here call it a travel- 
ogue. The Thomases were invited to 
visit Tibet. They did not have to out- 
wit the authorities in order to see the 
forbidden land. They did endure hard, 
rough travel conditions but they did 
not have anything like the adventures 
that Heinrich Harrer, for instance, had 
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in entering and staying within Tibet. 

The naturalist books and the re- 
miniscences of doctors and missionaries 
in strange lands—these, too, I must 
forego, as well as the animal-dealer 
reminiscences of Henry Trefflich in 
They Never Talk Back. There is ad- 
venture content here but the center of 
gravity of the writer’s interest is not in 
adventure. 

But even after such eliminations 
from the Times total of fifty-one books, 
I am still left with nearly two score 
recent books that express the unforced 
free adventurous spirit of modern man. 
They are books about men who learned 
to kill charging jaguars with a spear 
(Sascha Siemel in Tigrero!), about 
“men-fish” (Philippe Diolé) in The 
Undersea Adventure—far too essay- 
istic and “poetical,” about the way of 
a man with an elephant (Elephant 
Bill), about the unknown country be- 
tween the Orinoco and the Amazon 
(Alain Gheerbrant’s Journey to the Far 
Amazon), about scaling high moun- 
tains (many of these), about one-man 
voyages in small boats across oceans 
(Wanderlust by Hans de Meiss-Teuffen 
with Victor Rosen), about going into 
the Unknown high in the rarefied air 
or deep beneath the surface of the sea 
where the pressure is immense or far in- 
land to some “green hell.” 

What conclusions can we draw from 
this long shelf that starts at one end 
with Hunter by J. A. Hunter, which 
Clifton Fadiman called “‘a fantastically 
thrilling narrative,” and ends with a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection, 
Lady with a Spear by Eugenie Clark? 
What do these books—Crocodile Fever, 
Caves of Adventure, and the rest— 
tell us about the enterprise of pub- 
lishers? What do they tell about read- 
ing taste? Are they journalistic and 
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ephemeral? Do they have permanent 
documentary value? Can it be said of 
some of them that already they belong 
to Literature? 

This shelf of books is not, I suppose, 
testimony to publishing foresight, en- 
couragement and vision. The outpour- 
ing of adventure books has been a spon- 
taneous phenomenon. It has just hap- 
pened. But it has profitably happened. 
Even the also-rans—like Wanderlust 
by Hans de Meiss-Teuffen and The 
Jungle and the Damned by Hassoldt 
Davis—went into third printings. Pub- 
lishers now know that the market for 
adventure is not sporadic but strong and 
stable for all adventure titles. 

What has formed this market? As 
everyone knows, since the fighting 
stopped in World War II nonfiction has 
outsold fiction, and adventure books 
have shared in the trend to popularity 
of nonfiction. The postwar reading pub- 
lic has wanted inspiration; it has 
wanted facts and information; it has 
preferred the article to the short story. 
It has wanted these things more than 
the entertainment—in both the noble 
and the usual senses—that fiction can 
offer. But in adventure books the ex- 
panded nonfiction reading public has 
found, besides inspiration, facts, and 
mental stimulation, some of the pleas- 
ures of fiction. In adventure books it 
has found the excitement of narrative, 
the drama of intense scenes, and the 
sudden disclosure of character which 
fine fiction can give. 

The usual speculations about the 
hunger for “escape literature” are in 
order. The adventure book takes us, 
sitting in our arm-chairs, away from 
the ordinary round of our days; it 
transports us from a familiar environ- 
ment to mysterious lands and primitive 
peoples and jungle animal life; it di- 


verts us from office and family prob- 
lems to the problems of a man on the 
Zambezi navigating an outboard motor- 
boat in pitch-blackness and hunting the 
ferocious crocodile. It is “escape read- 
ing” all right, but not the debilitating 
escape of wish-fulfilment provided by 
the cheaper varieties of fiction. In the 
escape from the usual which the good 
adventure book provides we learn some- 
thing about the reserves of the being 
called man that are not usually drawn 
upon in ordinary life; we learn about 
man’s reserves of courage and endur- 
ance and resourcefulness. We see man 
doing more than he is thought capable 
of, and we get up from our arm-chair 
adventuring with a new respect for 
man. 

In this genre of writing the jour- 
nalist with his bag of tricks spoils 
things for the reader. This was the 
trouble with Crazy-White-Man, the 
story of a bushman by choice who could 
not forget in the telling that he had 
once been a radio script writer. With 
highly dramatic material the writer 
must be on guard against overdrama- 
tizing, a fault Hans Hass commits in 
Diving to Adventure. The writer with 
literary talent must beware of literary 
effects; in this genre the effect for the 
effect’s sake destroys the tension; Has- 
soldt Davis in The Jungle and the 
Damned and Philippe Diolé in The Un- 
dersea Adventure were far too literary. 
A strict, spare honesty in the telling 
would seem to be the first requirement 
of good style in adventure writing. 

Some adventure books well worthy 
of publication die with the year in 
which they are brought out. These 
are likely to be the “thrill books” 
—the stories that hunters or fishermen 
or stunt-men tell. To live, the adventure 
book must give the reader more than 
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the thrill of danger vicariously shared. 

To have more than an ephemeral 
existence, the adventure book must have 
an animating idea, a point to the ex- 
treme experiences it tells about. In 
The Conquest of Everest, Sir John 
Hunt tells us that shortly after he re- 
turned from Everest, a student asked 
him: “What was the point of climbing 
Everest? Had you any material ob- 
jective, or was it just some kind of 
madness?” Some such question every 
reader asks of every adventure writer— 
what was the point ?—and if there was 
no point, no animating idea, that book, 
while it may have given good “escape” 
enjoyment, will rather soon fall by the 
wayside. The reason for this is that the 
mind as well as the emotions likes ad- 
venture. While the reader is vicariously 
experiencing the extremes of hunger 
and fatigue and peril, his mind too 
wants to go beyond the circle of its 
wonted mental journeying; it wants to 
be occupied with a new idea. 

Sir John Hunt tried seriously to 
answer the student’s question. No, he 
decided, there was no material objec- 
tive or reward in view, although there 
would be some scientific results as a 
by-product of climbing Everest. And 
no, he decided, it wasn’t just simply 
to satisfy a passion for climbing moun- 
tains that drove the Everest expedi- 
tion of 1953. 

Finally, he gave his answer. “Yet 
to solve a problem,” he wrote, “which 
has long resisted the skill and persist- 
ence of others is an irresistible magnet 
in every sphere of human activity .. . 
we were encouraged, as others must 
have been before us, by the possession 
of a mounting sum of experience. The 
possibility of entering the unknown; 
the simple fact that it was the highest 
point on the world’s surface—these 
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things goaded us on . . . There was the 
challenge, and we would lay aside all 
else to take it up.” 

Had Everest not been the highest 
peak on our planet, had Everest not 
defeated expedition after expedition, 
there would have been less of an idea 
to Sir John Hunt’s book. The book is 
written in a rather flat, “official” man- 
ner, but it is superior documentation of 
a historic feat, and will certainly sur- 
vive for its documentary value. 

Choosing the five best from the ad- 
venture books of the last four years is, 
I am nervously aware, an unusually 
subjective and personal business, ex- 
ception being made for Kon-Tiki which 
can be chosen on purely objective 
counts. My personal choice goes to 
Kon-Tiki, The Silent World by Cap- 
tain J. Y. Cousteau, Annapurna by 
Maurice Herzog, Seven Years in Tibet 
by Heinrich Harrer, and The Voyage 
of the Heretique by Dr. Alain Bom- 
bard. 

Each of these books has a major idea. 
In the Epilogue to The Silent World, 
Captain J. Y. Cousteau says that often 
practical people have asked him, “Why 
in the world do you want to go down 
into the sea?” and he replies: “We are 
obsessed with the incredible realm of 
oceanic life waiting to be known... 
The living room of the oceans, which 
average twelve thousand feet in depth, 
is more than a thousand times the 
volume of the land habitat.” His book 
is about a new era of undersea ex- 
ploration that began with the invention 
of the aqualung by Emile Gagnan and 
Captain Cousteau. 

The idea of Annapurna is a spiritual 
one and very hard to describe, or 
rather it would take an Andre Gide to 
describe it, for it is the philosophy of 
the acte gratuit. “In this narrative,” 
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Maurice Herzog said, “we do more 
than record our adventures. We bear 
witness. Events that seem to make no 
sense may sometimes have a deep sig- 
nificance of their own. There is no other 
justification for an acte gratuit.” Earlier 
he has written: “In overstepping our 
limitations in touching the extreme 
boundaries of man’s world, we have 
come to know something of its true 
splendor. In my worst moments of 
anguish, I seemed to discover the deep 
significance of existence of which till 
then I had been unaware. I saw that it 
was better to be true than to be strong.” 
It is spiritual adventure that is the idea 
of Annapurna. 

The author of Seven Years in Tibet 
gives us the idea of his book in the fol- 
lowing moving words: “I follow all 
that happens in Tibet with the deepest 
interest, for part of my being is indis- 
solubly linked with that dear country. 
Wherever I live, I shall feel homesick 
for Tibet. I often think I can still hear 
the wild cries of geese and cranes and 
the beating of their wings as they fly 
over Lhasa in the clear cold moonlight. 
My heartfelt wish is that this book 
may create some understanding for a 
people whose will to live in peace and 
freedom has won so little sympathy.” 
The enchantment of Tibet, in spite of 
its cruel winds, its dirt, its venereal 
disease, is the theme of Harrer’s book. 

Dr. Bombard states precisely the 
idea, the purpose, for which he made a 
sixty-five day solitary Atlantic crossing 
in a collapsible life raft. Every year 
about fifty thousand castaways perish 
at sea. These lives might be saved if 
more were known about the science of 
surviving when castaway on the sea. 
He conducted a most dangerous ex- 
periment to show that castaways could 
live on plankton and fish from the sea, 


that they could extract water from the 
fish that they caught, that they could 
keep their morale up. It was the knowl- 
edge he gained and placed before his 
fellow man that lifts Dr. Bombard’s 
The Voyage of the Heretique far above 
the usual tale of lonely voyaging across 
vast waters. 

The idea of Kon-Tiki was fascinat- 
ing and on the grand scale. As the 
hundreds of thousands who have read 
that book know, Thor Heyerdahl had 
a theory of the prehistoric relations of 
Polynesia and South America, and the 
voyage on the raft was undertaken to 
verify the theory that pre-Incans from 
Peru had reached Polynesia in the same 
way. Kon-Tiki was an adventure into 
prehistory as well as an adventure in 
the year 1947. 

However, it can never be the major 
idea of an adventure book that enables 
it to touch greatness, and books like 
Annapurna and Kon-Tiki do touch 
greatness. The idea has to do with 
knowledge, which is an important 
thing; but greatness has to do with 
being, and a man’s being is above his 
knowledge. Many adventurers seem to 
have had at the moments of their 
greatest trials what some would de- 
scribe as a mystical feeling. They have 
had fleetingly a sense of being double, 
a sense of an organism and of an “I” 
detached from it. They have experi- 
enced a heightening of consciousness, 
a lifting of their being that they cannot 
describe. 

Maurice Herzog made a tremendous 
effort to describe his psychology as he 
climbed the last few feet to the summit 
of Annapurna. 

“The die was cast. I was no longer 
anxious. Nothing could stop us now 
from getting to the top. The psycho- 
logical atmosphere changed with these 
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few words, and we went forward now 
as brothers. 

“T felt as though I were plunging into 
something new and quite abnormal. I 
had the strangest and most vivid im- 
pressions, such as I had never before 
known in the mountains. There was 
something unnatural in the way I saw 
Lachenal and everything around us. I 
smiled to myself at the paltriness of 
our efforts, for I could stand apart and 
watch myself making these efforts. 
But all sense of exertion was gone, as 
though there were no longer any grav- 
ity. This diaphanous landscape, this 
quintessence of purity—these were not 
mountains I knew: they were the 
mountains of my dreams. 

“The snow, sprinkled over every 
rock and gleaming in the sun, was of a 
radiant beauty that touched me to the 
heart. I had never seen such complete 
transparency, and I was living in a 
world of crystal. Sounds were indis- 
tinct, the atmosphere like cotton wool. 

“An astonishing happiness welled up 
in me, but I could not define it. Every- 
thing was so new, so utterly unprece- 
dented. It was not in the least like any- 
thing I had known in the Alps. .. . 

“This was quite different. An enor- 
mous gulf was between me and the 
world. This was a different universe— 
withered, desert, lifeless; a fantastic 
universe where the presence of man 
was not foreseen, perhaps not desired. 
We were braving an interdict, over- 
stepping a boundary, and yet we had 
no fear as we continued upward. I 
thought of the famous ladder of St. 
Theresa of Avila. Something clutched 
at my heart.” 

This is memorable writing. It is 
matched, though in a different key, by 
the eight pages in which Thor Heyer- 
dahl recounts the end of the 101-day 
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voyage of his primitive raft, of which 
I can quote only bits. “The great mo- 
ment had come; we were riding on the 
wave back at breathless speed, our ram- 
shackle craft creaking and groaning as 
she quivered under us. The excitement 
made one’s blood boil. . . . I felt a vio- 
lent blow and was submerged under 
floods of water. I felt the suction 
through my whole body, with such great 
power that I had to strain every single 
muscle in my frame and think of one 
thing only—hold on, hold on! I think 
that in such a desperate situation the 
arms will be torn off before the brain 
consents to let go, evident as the out- 
come is... . Again we had a feeling of 
triumph over the elements, and the ela- 
tion of victory gave us new strength... 
There is greater strength in the human 
mechanism than that of the muscles 
alone. I determined that, if I was to 
die, I would die in this position, like a 
knot on the stay... . I felt cold fear run 
through my whole body. . . . I was com- 
pletely overwhelmed. I sank down on 
my knees and thrust my fingers deep 
down into the dry warm sand. The 
voyage was over. We were all alive.” 

Adventure takes on greatness when 
the adventurer realizes that “there is 
greater strength in the human mecha- 
nism than that of the muscles alone,” 
and the books of Captain Cousteau, 
Heinrich Harrer and Dr. Bombard have 
moments of this realization, moments 
when the writers had the experience of 
pushing beyond their ordinary psycho- 
logical boundaries and making a draft 
upon hidden powers. 

Now may I glance back at the long 
shelf of recent adventure books from 
which I pulled down what I regarded 
as the five best volumes? The choice 
was rendered difficult by the fact that I 
had respect for practically all the 
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others, just as did the N.Y. Times re- 
viewers. There is very little that is fake 
about them. Here and there a collabora- 
tor has embroidered a little but basi- 
cally they are honest books. Advertised 
as “incredible,” they generally succeed 
in being believable. Just as war cor- 
respondence and newsmagazine report- 
ing observe higher standards of fact- 
writing than obtained forty years ago, 
so do the adventure writers. 

These books are well written too. 
They are almost unfailingly vivid and 
frequently have a sense of form. Here 
too the influence of the kind of report- 
ing that goes into the news and picture 
magazines can be discerned. And I think 
that the style of Hemingway also plays 
a part. 

They are, moreover, generally per- 
ceptive of human nature. Even such 
an ungifted writer as the musician 
Maruyama manages to trace the deteri- 
oration of character in the marooned 
Japanese on the tiny jungle island of 
Anatahan. Perhaps it is fortunate that 
Maruyama had no literary training, for 
he was handed a situation that would 
have intoxicated a Hollywood writer— 
twenty-seven marooned men on a tropi- 
cal island with one woman. It is true, as 
I remarked earlier, that the erstwhile 
novel-reader can turn to adventure tales 
for interesting and sometimes startling 


portrayal of character under stress. 

We are experiencing a heyday of 
adventure writing. It is writing by 
adults for adults. What it can give us 
was beautifully stated by Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas of the United States 
Supreme Court in reviewing Anna- 
purna. “Nine fine Frenchmen went to 
the edge of the universe under their 
own power and brought back a message 
far more important than the story of 
their climb. It is a story of the impor- 
tance of character in our lives. It is a 
story of the importance of character in 
the affairs of nations. Annapurna has a 
moral the world sorely needs these days. 
It is better, far better, to be true to one’s 
self than to be strong. That is what a 
mountain has given the men who 
climbed it. That is what the book will 
give to those who read it.” 

And James Ramsey Ullman says of 
Sir John Hunt’s The Conquest of Ever- 
est that this is “the important and sig- 
nificant thing about the climbing of 
Everest: that it was a common victory 
in a common cause. ... It was a 
triumph for all men, everywhere, and 
the fitting end of a shining chapter in 
the sorry history of our century.” 

Both Justice Douglas and novelist 
Ullman point out the new, serious di- 
mension of adventure writing in our 
age. 
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Measure and Balance in 


Jane Austen’s Emma 
JAMES GREGORY MURRAY 


Wan is pleasurable in the fine art 
of Jane Austen frequently eludes ex- 
pression. To read and especially to re- 
read her novels gives quiet delight, a 
subtle variety of entertainment, the de- 
licious warmth of sipping what is as 
good as it is rare. When we speak in 
this fashion, however, our terms are 
obviously not analytical. At best these 
merely describe. They indicate when 
and possibly how we react to a work 
like Emma, but not the particular 
source of our reaction. 

For purposes of study and teaching 
it is well to discover an exact approach 
which can be defined explicitly and 
which will prove satisfying if only in 
a limited degree. To do so will give 
enabling legislation, as it were, to the 
act of admiration—necessarily tangible 
in the classroom if not in the den. 

I suggest that we start with a stand- 
ard critical appreciation of Jane Aus- 
ten’s work: the fact that it is said to 
be “transfused with the spirit of classi- 
cism in its highest form. . . .”* Now it 
is clear that classicism is useful to the 
critic, whether he wants to damn or 
praise, only in so far as there is under- 
standable reality behind the term. The 
next step, then, is to read “classical” as 
something more concrete, as “measure 
and balance” for example. Applying 
these terms to Emma, where classicism 
is very often and very clearly discerni- 


*Legouis and Cazamian, A History of Eng- 
lish Literature, p. 995. 
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ble, we may find at once a source of 
pleasure, the roots of artistic excel- 
lence, and a serviceable teaching device. 


I 


The Greek rules of measure and bal- 
ance were never codified. Like unwrit- 
ten constitutions, however, or moral 
traditions, they were not the less bind- 
ing. Primarily, these rules had to do 
with good conduct, the raison d’étre of 
which was the good life. They are es- 
sentially architectural terms; for the 
good life must be constructed soundly, 
orderly, beautifully. Character is the 
cornerstone, and “. . . to the Greeks 
character was a man’s share in qualities 
all men partake of; it united each one 
to the rest.” Parts were thus viewed 
in relation to the whole, as men are in 
relation to the world, sometimes anti- 
thetically, sometimes harmoniously, but 
always contiguously. 

Implied here are ideas of order, 
gradation, and hierarchy. “All things 
in their place” and “There is a place 
for all things” are characteristic max- 
ims. We note their application espe- 
cially in the fields of art (beauty as sym- 
metry), morals (scale of values), and 


? Edith Hamilton, The Greek Way to Western 
Civilization, p. 169. 
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philosophy (the relation of the real 
to the ideal and the particular to the 
general). Simplicity acts as a plumb 
line. For when a Greek looked at any- 
thing, he saw it as 

.. . something completely individual at once 
simplified and given its significance by being 
always seen as connected with something 
universal, an expression of the Greek ideal, 
“beauty, absolute, simple, and everlasting 
. . . the irradiation of the particular by the 
general.’ 


Very significantly, the Greeks de- 

termined all notions of truth, beauty, 
and goodness by what may be called 
an interior harmony, 
...an achievement possible only when mind 
and spirit are balanced. The mind simplifies, 
for it sees everything related. . . . The spirit 
individualizes. . . . So the characters in 
Greek drama were the result of Greek bal- 
ance, individuals that showed a truth for 
all humanity in every human being, man- 
kind in a man.‘ 


This is to see life as a whole, and to 
see it clearly. When there is confusion, 
there is sickness. To diagnose the sick- 
ness, Aristophanes, among others, em- 
ployed a mirror or speaking picture 
of the follies and foibles of his day; the 
specific remedy to be employed in most 
cases was irony. For irony was capable 
of restoring balances. It has ever been 
thus. 


II 


And so it was with Jane Austen as 
person and novelist. To establish a con- 
nection between her art and classicism 
viewed as measure and balance is al- 
most to belabor the obvious. Nor is it 
necessary to prove a direct relationship 
of study and influence. It is enough to 
see that Jane intuitively understood the 


Tbid., p. 185. 
* Ibid., p. 185. 


rules, empirically approved of them, 
and habitually lived by them. 

In Jane Austen the person we see an 
exemplification of the notion that the 
art of living is the act of living well: 
to live within life’s limitations, to pro- 
vide a proper place for both reason and 
sentiment, to have a rage for order, to 
practice self-effacement, to realize the 
saving truth that there may be light 
without heat, and to believe that the 
well-spring of good conduct is neither 
code nor class but conscience. We see 
in her attitude toward life an intelli- 
gent reaction to Romantic excesses. She 
was perfectly normal herself and was 
interested only in normality. Thus she 
appears to be concerned with life’s sur- 
face and the trivialities of human rela- 
tionships; but there is no need to con- 
fuse surface with normality and the 
lacks of highs and lows with triviality. 
As R. W. Chapman puts it: 


Before we infer Jane’s narrowness from 
her silences, let us admit the possibility that 
she knew, better than we can, how to get 
the results she aimed at. The limits she im- 
posed on herself were of her own choice.® 


The classic philosophies of the 
Greeks, idealism and stoicism, more- 
over, seem to combine in Jane Austen to 
form both an ethic and an aesthetic. 
The love of the beautiful and of the 
good life inform her works and are 
characterized by measure and balance. 
For purposes of easy assimilation, how- 
ever, it is better to separate morals and 
aesthetics when we apply ourselves to 
the problem of measure and balance in 
a specific way to our exemplar novel, 
Emma. What Emma learns and Jane 
Austen teaches, for example, are moral 
principles which may be distinguished 
from, say, the structural place of 


*R. W. Chapman, Jane Austen, Facts and 
Problems, p. 116. 
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Knightley (Emma’s own measure and 
balance) or the novelist’s special device 
(irony which puts things in right per- 
spectives ), both of which are best classi- 
fied as deriving from aesthetic princi- 
ples. In actual fact, however, the fusion 
of the matter and form in Emma is 
so nearly perfect as to render the 
dichotomy admittedly unnatural. 


III 


There are two kinds of measure and 
balance in Emma: what the heroine 
seeks to impose upon the society of 
Hartfield, and what Jane, through 
irony, brings to Emma. As for the first, 
it has been said that, “when Emma 
said she loved things to be decided and 
open, she seems, by a remarkable para- 
dox, to have dictated the tenor of the 
book that bears her name.’’*® We start, 
then, with the subject, Emma, and the 
object, Hartfield society. They are in 
one sense alike: Emma’s design for 
order is commensurate with the pattern 
of a society about which it could be 
said, “There is no excess; almost no 
sense of plot in this delicate ordering 
of a small calm world.’ In this same 
view of the novel, we are treated to 
“relations,” “affinities,” ‘“‘mutual in- 
fluences,” and “conversations,” all of 
which are characterized by a “delicacy 
of touch, a sense of balance, (and) a 
serene reasonableness.’”* 

The scene, then, is an orderly one; 
perhaps too orderly, too calm and bal- 
anced. For the Greeks an excess of 
anything, even of balance itself, is to 
be avoided ; for Jane the excess of bal- 
ance definitely points to imbalance, to 
an awryness which is, of course, not 


* Elizabeth Jenkins, Jane Austen, p. 284. 
* Marvin Mudrick, Jane Austen: Irony as 
Defense and Discovery, p. 183. 
*Legouis and Cazamian, op. cit., pp. 994-995. 
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chaos but related to it. “Emma deals 
only in measureable quantities: any- 
thing uncertain is to be dismissed, 
avoided. . . .”° This virtue may be said 
to produce the imbalance in the sense 
that to an already ordered society she 
brings management. It isn’t that she 
sees disorder and would correct it, but 
that she wants a more perfect order. 
The proper marriage for Harriet is for 
Emma a type of measure and balance 
essential to the more perfect order. But 
if this is indeed Emma’s attitude and 
purpose, may we not say that she is 
tampering with the natural order, with 
at least the nonartificial if not to say 
fore-ordained way of things? If so, this 
is not a trivial matter. It is, in fact, 
playing the part of God. In this way, 
then, Emma becomes antagonistic to 
her well-ordered society. It now be- 
comes woman against rather than in 
harmony with the world. 

Employing the method of play analy- 
sis at this point, we discover harmony 
as the situation, Emma’s desire for a 
more perfect union as the generating 
circumstance, her involvement as the 
rising action, her self-discovery as the 
climax, and—to complete the circle, 
for this is comedy not tragedy—the 
re-establishment of order as the denoue- 
ment. Thus the end of the book finds 
each character where he wants to be 
and (in the natural order) ought to 
be. After some scramblings, then, order 
has been restored. 

In this drama the audience focuses 
on two points: the character of Emma 
and the method of irony. It is important 
to notice at the outset, before the 
method can take effect, that Emma was 
not a frail creature. If she has any flaw 
it is vanity, but a healthy vanity. It is 
in Emma a flaw of strength rather than 


* Mudrick, op. cit., p. 187. 
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of weakness, normal rather than ab- 
normal. (And so we are reminded that 
the Greeks had a way of equating 
beauty and health.) Now the lesson of 
Emma, so to speak, given this healthy, 
normal flaw, is palatable in proportion 
to Emma’s ability to elicit our sympa- 
thy. This is accomplished in several 
ways. The fact that even the strong 
can rise to a fall provides a measure of 
balance which we appreciate. That the 
fallen can rise again is even more im- 
portant for our psychological well- 
being. Finally, the fact that Emma rec- 
ognizes her own faults and tries to cure 
them is the source of some of our ad- 
miration for her. 

Emma as actress, then, the particular 
version of the universal, is balanced by 
(a) reflecting on her own mistakes, (b) 
seeing herself as another Mrs. Elton, 
and (c) by listening to the reasonable 
appeal supplied by Mr. Knightley. But 
Jane Austen will do more for her. She 
will provide a gentle application of 
irony wherever needed. Hence we have 
another usage of measure and balance. 
In a sense, irony is measure and bal- 
ance: it corrects and sets aright and 
restores order. It puts things and peo- 
ple in a proper perspective. As Profes- 
sor Mudrick sees it, Jane Austen’s kind 
of irony “consists in the discrimination 
between impulse and pretension, be- 
tween being and seeming, between—in 
a social setting—man as he is and man 
as he aspires to be. . . .’””° It is gentle 
and firm; it both heals and provides a 
quiet atmosphere conducive for healing. 
It is at once the method of the book and 
what the book communicates. 


IV 


Measure and balance relate to right 
conduct in Emma. As rules they are 


* Ibid., p. 3. 
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imposed by the author on the book, by 
the heroine on herself and her society, 
and by Knightley on all he surveys. 
Though moral, and therefore ultimately 
concerned with individual acts of the 
will, they are also related to the politi- 
cal world and the physical world. There 
is, for example, the class idea in Emma, 
which is the measure and balance of 
social forces seen in a_ hierarchical 
order. Such a state of being, it is to be 
noted, was taken seriously by Miss Aus- 
ten, but not so seriously (that is, out of 
proportion) that one is deluded by a 
false scale of values derived from a real 
scale of position in the community. 
Thus there is an inner check on the 
outer idea of measure and balance. 

Even physical nature at times con- 
curs with the proper order of things. 
Mr. Woodhouse makes no objection to 
the bad weather during the Christmas 
season because inclemency is to be ex- 
pected during the winter months. On 
the other hand, the outing at Abbey 
Mill Farm was particularly delightful 
in that “it was a sweet view—sweet to 
the eye and mind. English verdure, Eng- 
lish culture, English comfort, seen 
under a sun bright, without being op- 
pressive.”** This description amounts 
to a glossary of measure and balance 
as they are to be desired in the realm 
of nature. 

Turning from places to people, how- 
ever, we see measure and balance ap- 
plied in the classic view, that is, as 
having to do with character and con- 
duct. The rules are both implicit and 
explicit. It is a good thing for a person 
to manage himself and to take pride in 
his independence, but “the real evils of 
Emma’s situation were the power of 


* All references to the text of Emma are from 
The Modern Readers’ Series Edition (Mac- 
millan, 1928). 
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having rather too much her own way 
and a disposition to think a little too 
well of herself.” (p. 1) When Emma 
oversteps her bounds, she is made to 
feel uncertain (in itself a corrective 
force), or at least not nearly so certain 
as Mr. Knightley. (p. 52) Emma has 
a good mind, stable character, and 
“sweet temper.” Therefore, she upsets 
a balance by trying “to understand a 
bad one.” (p. 99) The proper way for 
her to handle herself, Jane tells us, is 
illustrated by her treatment of the 
vexing Mr. Elton: “To restrain him as 
much as might be, by her own man- 
ners, she was immediately preparing 
to speak with exquisite calmness and 
gravity... .” (p. 104) 

Moreover, even as the ancients would 
have it, Jane Austen insists that the 
truly balanced person have a sense of 
personal responsibility. After Emma’s 
first big mistake, Jane would have her 
take on more error and further pain— 
“if but to spare Harriet.” (p. 108) She 
must learn to restrain herself under 
pressure, as she so well does when in- 
formed of Mr. Elton’s marriage. (p. 
138) She must perform her social duties 
at all times: to her father, which was 
a sweet duty, and to Jane Fairfax, 
which was disagreeable. 

The person of measure and balance 
must know himself and his capacities 
if he is to make proper adjustments. 
For example, Emma is said to know 
“the limitations of her own powers too 
well to attempt more than she could 
perform with credit.” (p. 182) This 
refers, of course, to piano-playing. 
When it shall refer to marriage-making, 
Emma will be truly balanced. Self- 
knowledge, however, may be deceptive 
if it be based on an examination of 
conscience alone. To see oneself in 
others is sometimes a better way to 
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examine oneself. So Emma “silenced” 
by the brashness and rudeness of Mrs. 
Elton in the argument about whether 
Surrey was the garden of England 
doesn’t teach anything to Mrs. Elton; 
but at least indirectly Emma learns 
something about her own positiveness 
when arguing with Mr. Knightley. (p. 
219) And, by all means, when one is 
wrong, admit to it, however difficult 
the admission may be, even as Emma 
confesses to Knightley. (p. 266) What 
happens in such cases, frequently, is 
that one’s opponent will also give in a 
little, as Mr. Knightley does, which is 
another kind of measure and balance 
(give a little and take a little; rights 
bounded by duties, etc. ). 

Emma never gives the impression of 
being lost to her vanity because she is 
never completely self-centered. (That 
her first thought is habitually and in- 
stinctively for her father’s comfort is 
proof of this—a superb interior check 
and balance.) But at times she is out- 
landishly and outrageously definite 
about things of which she has no cer- 
tain knowledge. At such times, to 
achieve proper balance, Miss Austen 
sees to it that Emma is caught up short, 
the violence of which being in propor- 
tion to the violence of Emma’s original 
expostulation. For, it would seem, 
measure and balance, like gods and 
penal codes, demand reckonings. 

A great many of these corrective 
measures are applied by Knightley, who 
seems to act as Jane Austen’s spokes- 
man. When she herself chooses to sit 
out the debate, she can count on him to 
express her own feelings. Emma gets 
away with very little when Knightley 
is about. For example, when she is 
gloating over her part in the marriage 
of Mrs. Weston, he says: “Why do 
you talk of success? Where is your 
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merit? What are you proud of? You 
made a lucky guess; and that is all that 
can be said.” (p. 8) Knightley can say 
such things, not only out of a knowl- 
edge of the world, but out of a specific 
understanding of Emma. In a sense, he 
sees through her and her faults (largely 
of imbalance): “She will never submit 
to anything requiring industry and pa- 
tience, and a subjection of the fancy to 
the understanding.” (p. 27) Again, 
“Emma, your infatuation about that 
girl blinds you.” (p. 47) And still more, 
“Upon my word, Emma, to hear you 
abusing the reason you have is almost 
enough to make me think so too. Better 
be without reason than misapply it as 
you do.” (p. 50) (One is reminded 
here of the chorus in Antigone which, 
though sympathetic to the girl’s feeling 
and enthusiasm, laments the loss of 
reason, which to the Greeks is man’s 
essential loss. ) 

Knightley balances Emma in several 
ways. When she is unreasonable, he 
corrects; when she is unkind, he re- 
proves; (p. 40) when she is ultimately 
in need of love (“it would not be a bad 
thing for her to be very much in love 
with a proper object”), he rewards her 
with his love. (p. 30) Thus he may be 
said to be Emma’s measure and balance. 
He is also the book’s measure and bal- 
ance: “My dear Emma, does not every- 
thing serve to prove more and more 
the beauty of truth and sincerity in all 
our dealings with each other?” (p. 
361)—clearly a classic notion and very 
much Jane Austen’s own. 

But we must not derive the impres- 
sion that because Emma stands in need 
of lessons in measure and balance, she 
does not teach them as well. She points 
out that balance would be upset if 
Harriet’s charms were “wasted on the 
inferior society of Highbury.” (p. 16) 


She reminds one of the war of the gods 
for the favor of men in the J/liad when 
she says that “a farmer can need none 
of my help, and is therefore, in one 
sense, as much above my nature as in 
every other he is below it.” (p. 21) 
She repeatedly admonishes Harriet on 
the subject of propriety: “A woman is 
not to marry a man merely because she 
is asked, or because he is attached to 
her, and can write a tolerable letter.” 
(p. 42) To which the reader must say, 
Just so, dear Emma. The irony is that 
you don’t see that one should not marry 
simply because the man is marriageable 
in terms of money and position. 

Emma has a feeling for the fitness 
of things—from the “unreasonable- 
ness” of “a crowd in a small room” 
(p. 200) to the impropriety of “ad- 
venturing too far, assuming too much, 
making light of what ought to be seri- 
ous, a trick of what ought to be simple.” 
(p. 110) She would also have Harriet 
curb her feelings (p. 274) lest she be 
in the same position as Jane Fairfax: 
“Poor girl. She loves him, then, exces- 
sively. It must have been from attach- 
ment only, that she could be led to form 
the engagement. Her affection must 
have overshadowed her judgment.” (p. 
340) 

Measure and balance, then, to Emma 
are matters of propriety, fitness, and 
delicacy. She stands for a keeping of 
the old order lest it pass injudiciously 
into the new. She recognizes the limita- 
tions of things and people, and urges 
that we live within them: “When a 
man does his best with only moderate 
powers, he will have the advantage 
over negligent superiority.” (p. 89) 
This is very much like Aristotle’s no- 
tion that, on the moral scale, a small 
jar filled is worth more than a large 
jar half-empty. Finally, in the best 
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classical tradition, she realizes that the 
well-spring of good conduct—one both 
measured and balanced—is good char- 
acter: “To understand, thoroughly un- 
derstand her own heart, was the first 
endeavour.” (p. 334) When such a 
person, with such a clear idea of meas- 
ure and balance, is herself in need of 
correction, we have the final fusion, 
through irony, of measure and balance. 

The book ends, to use an old word 
in its original sense, “‘neatly.” All the 
lessons have been taught, the proper 
matches arranged, the order established 
and re-established. The imbalance of 
character and conduct has been righted. 
There is nothing in excess, and every- 
thing is in its place. Thus the content 
of the book may be said to have meas- 
ure and balance: in its characters, and 
also in what happens to them. As for 
the form of the book, nothing more 
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HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


High on the bluff meditating the sweet 


need be said than that irony, the ancient 
righter of wrongs and restorer of har- 
monies, dictated the shape and direction. 
Thus are matter and form delicately but 
definitely conjoined—which is the ulti- 
mate in measure and balance. 

Is it going too far, then, to place 
Jane Austen in the company of Edith 
Hamilton’s Greek geniuses? 


Greek art is intellectual art, the art of 
men who were clear and lucid thinkers, and 
it is therefore plain art. Artists than whom 
the world has never seen greater, men en- 
dowed with the spirit’s best gift, found their 
natural method of expression in the sim- 
plicity and clarity which are the endow- 
ment of the unclouded reason. “Nothing in 
excess,” the Greek axiom of art, is the 
dictum of men who would brush aside all 
obscuring, entangling superfluity, and see 
clearly, plainly, unadorned, what they 
wished to express. 

The Greek Way to Western Civilization 


Flow of time with sun-glint on the river 

And locust-pungent spring, season of the great 
Floods, an ambient wonder of bright air, 

He lies again savoring the immense 

And lovely world. Or see him, artless-clever, 
Floating on freedom’s raft to far horizons 


Of which few virtuous villagers are aware. 


O Nature’s child, born of a restive mind 
Bemused by nostalgia’s golden haze, 


You put to shame the worlds that smug content 
And petty or mean purpose have defined. 
Yours the affirming heart, the innocent 
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Clear sight that measures ail with equal gaze. 


MARTIN SCHOLTEN 
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The Poet as Victim 


ALEXANDER E. JONES 


, scattered pockets of re- 
sistance still exist, the revolution in 
poetry has been won. Pointing out the 
absurdity of re-fighting old battles, 
Frere Vital has succinctly summarized 
the situation: “Take it or leave it. You 
might just as well ‘defend’ Shakespeare 
[as the ‘modern’ poets]. Their work no 
longer needs defending: it’s established, 
a permanent part of our literature.’ 

In similar fashion, the New Criti- 
cism, an academic twin of Modern 
Poetry, has established itself as a 
permanent contribution to American 
letters. A few “old scholars” and “new 
critics” continue to snipe at one 
another, but concentrated barrages 
seem to be a thing of the past. “There 
is certainly no feud,” one professor of 
English wrote recently, “in the sense 
that either side is out to keep shooting 
until all the others are dead.”” 

Peace here, as usual, has its victories; 
and the New Criticism has been able 
to render service to American poetry in 
several ways. First of all, by stressing 
careful and analytical reading, it has 
placed primary emphasis back where it 
belongs—on the poem itself. In addi- 
tion, it has ended the sterile tyranny of 
didacticism, unswerving loyalty to 
regular meter, and sentimentality. And, 
finally, it has encouraged complexity 
and a richness of texture hitherto all 
too often lacking. For such contribu- 
tions, the New Criticism deserves much 
praise. On the other hand, the move- 


*“American Poetry after 40 Years,” Golden 
Goose, IV, 43 (September, 1953). 

? As quoted by Randall Stewart, “New Critic 
and Old Scholar,” College English, XV, 105 
(November, 1953). 
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ment—like all human endeavor—oc- 
casionally falls somewhat short of 
perfection; and not the least of its 
faults is a frequent tendency to forget 
that victory is always accompanied by 
responsibility. More specifically, there 
seems to be a trend on the part of cer- 
tain “new critics” to emphasize their 
own importance by de-emphasizing that 
of the poet himself. The old-fashioned 
role of the critic as the friendly guide 
and interpreter of the poet has, of 
course, long since given way to a view 
of the two men as partners. Further- 
more, while few persons would object 
to this conception of the Critic as Part- 
ner, I submit that there is reason for 
some alarm in the most recent develop- 
ment—a conception that can only be 
described as the Poet as Victim. 

This latest trend has its origins in 
two tenets of the New Criticism which 
are, in themselves, unobjectionable: 
(1) that a poem is “anonymous,” and 
(2) that a poem “should not mean, but 
be.” The first of these doctrines is 
simply an affirmation of the analytical, 
as opposed to the historical or bio- 
graphical, study of poetry; the latter is 
an attack upon what “new critics’ call 
“communication” and what Poe termed 
the Heresy of the Didactic. Together, 
they tend to produce the idea that a 
poem is a physical object—a “concre- 
tion” or a “well-shaped urn’”—which 
has integrated its meaning with its 
form. An intemperate application of 
this theory can lead to an unfortunate 
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corollary: that a poem has only such 
meaning as the critical reader is able, 
or willing, to give it. At this point the 
poet ceases to be even a junior partner 
in the process of artistic creation. In- 
stead, he has become quite literally a 
victim. 

Perhaps an example or two may help 
to clarify my meaning. In 1950, when 
T. S. Eliot was a visiting lecturer at 
the University of Chicago, one of the 
students in a seminar advanced a 
laceratingly inept interpretation of 
those lines from “The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock” which say, 

I grow old... I grow old... 


I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers 
rolled. 


“I have always thought,” said the stu- 
dent, “the rolled trousers meant an old 
man who could not swim and had to 
wade, kind of.” Replied Eliot, “If it 
suits you that way, then it is all right 
with me.””* 

Mr. Eliot is, of course, famous for 
his reticence whenever the “meaning” 
of his own poetry is under discussion. 
Nevertheless, his answer to an ensuing 
question is extremely illuminating. 
“Can't we say,” asked another student, 
“that the difference between philosophy 
and poetry lies in responsibility? After 
a poem has been published, the poet 
loses ownership. He is at the mercy of 
everyone, yet he cannot be held ac- 
countable.” To this Eliot replied, “Yes. 
I agree.” 

At the mercy of everyone, yet not ac- 
countable. This is still not quite the 
fully-developed theory of the Poet as 
Victim, but it approaches it closely. 
Allow me to give a second example. 

Several years ago I was privileged 
to hear a lecture by one of the most 


*See “Find Your Own Answers,” Time, 
LVI, 53 (November 13, 1950). 
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distinguished of the younger “new 
critics” (a paradoxical but not redun- 
dant phrase). Among other verses, the 
critic happened to discuss A. E. Hous- 
man’s “Eight O’Clock,” a short poem 
dealing with the feelings of a con- 
demned man as he hears the village 
clock striking the hour of his execu- 
tion. In particular, the critic made much 
of the first stanza: 


He stood, and heard the steeple 
Sprinkle the quarters on the morning 
town. 
One, two, three, four, to market-place 
and people 
It tossed them down. 


Invoking the doctrine of “levels of 
meaning,” the critic built an elaborate 
analytical structure, asserting that in 
addition to the literal meaning of quar- 
ters as “quarters of the hour,” there 
was also the symbolic or figurative 
meaning in the sense of “twenty-five- 
cent pieces’—and even by extension 
the ironic connotation of Judas’s pieces 
of silver. Several members of the audi- 
ence took exception to this interpreta- 
tion; they pointed out that (1) Hous- 
man was not especially given to 
Americanisms in his poetry; (2) sucha 
reference to American money did not 
fit into the context of the poem; (3) 
and, anyhow, there was no real connec- 
tion between America and Judas. For 
all these objections, the distinguished 
“new critic” had a simple and direct 
answer: If the critical reader finds it 
there, it’s there—whether the poet 
knew he put it there or not. Such an 
outlook obviously places the poet com- 
pletely at the mercy of each reader— 
in fact, he is securely bound and made 
ready for the sacrifice. Moreover, this 
point of view is by no means peculiar to 
the critic mentioned above. Cleanth 
Brooks has recently declared “that the 
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poet’s unconscious intention is more 
important than his conscious intention, 
and about this he can speak with no 
more authority than anyone else ; some- 
times even with less.” Furthermore, 
“even if the poet gave a sworn state- 
ment as to his intention, before a notary 
public, this statement would not have 
any significant value to one seeking the 
real poetic intention of the author.’* 
Such a doctrine should, I feel, cause 
both reader and poet to stop and reflect 
seriously ; for its implications are of the 
greatest conceivable significance. 
This claim that the critic should 
possess the right of eminent domain 
over the poet’s property has perhaps 
always been implicit in the New 
Criticism. In the past, however, its im- 
portance has been hidden by two facts. 
First, a majority of the pioneer “new 
critics” have been men of broad learn- 
ing, excellent taste, and sound judg- 
ment; and they have therefore prac- 
ticed rigorous self-discipline. Second, 
the band of “modern” poets has tended 
to overlap the ranks of the “new 
critics,” and the combined group has 
been made up of “men of good will 
toward one another.’”® Already, how- 
ever, the second-generation “new 
critics” are displaying noticeably less 
homogeneity than their predecessors. 
Soon they will be bound by neither close 
common sympathies nor any unwritten 
gentlemen’s agreements. What will 
happen then if they take to heart Mr. 
John Crowe Ransom’s pronouncement 
that the “dedicated critic,’”’ when at- 
tempting explication de textes of diffi- 
cult poetry, “must bring [to his task] 


*As summarized in “Critic and Poet,” The 
CEA Critic, XV, 7 (November, 1953). 

*Charles M. Coffin, “Criticism: 1900-1950,” 
The Past Half-Century in Literature: a Sym- 
posium, Pub. of National Council of Teachers 
of English (Chicago, 1952), p. 22. 


the utmost ingenuity” ?* What, indeed 
—especially if David Daiches is correct 
in his assertion that, “as the result of a 
rather scholastic training in critical 
methodology,” the American universi- 
ties are producing young critics who 
are equipped with a technique and a 
vocabulary of analysis but have a 
faulty knowledge of literature and its 
cultural context? One glimpse into the 
future, showing unbridled ingenuity at 
work, is provided by existing interpre- 
tations of the opening lines of “The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock”’: 

Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against 


the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table. ... 


Whatever other reasons Mr. Eliot may 
have had for creating the bizarre simile, 
he was undoubtedly seeking to produce 
a sort of metaphysical “shock” by link- 
ing two apparently disparate images. 
All critics seem to agree upon this 
point; when, however, they seek to 
analyze the passage more closely, inter- 
esting differences of interpretation be- 
gin to appear. One critic praises the 
simile for symbolizing the mood of sick 
helplessness which pervades the poem; 
a second critic says that Prufrock 
compares the evening to an unconscious 
patient because he feels that his own 
powers of action are anaesthetized by 
hesitation and_ self-consciousness; a 
third critic feels that the glow upon the 
clouds from the last rays of the setting 
sun is compared to the slight flush in- 
duced by ether in a patient undergoing 
an operation; and a fourth critic, ap- 
parently after some amateur medical 
research, proclaims that since during 


*“The Poetry of 1900-1950,” The Past Half- 
Century in Literature, p. 16. 

"See “Baffling for Britons,” Time, LXIII, 
47-48 (January 11, 1954). 
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anaesthesia the patient’s skin does not 
ordinarily become flushed until he 
reaches what is technically known as 
the “stage of delirium,” that Prufrock 
is therefore symbolized as irrational as 
well as frustrated. The pattern here 
seems to be one of increasing com- 
plexity of interpretation without any 
known limit to the ideas which a re- 
sourceful reader may derive from any 
one image. I am filled with awe when I 
consider what a trained-anaesthetist- 
turned-critic might extract from the 
passage if guided by the principle of 
“utmost ingenuity.” 

Such critical fragments, however, 
present only a partial view of things to 
come. Therefore, I should like to offer 
my brief analysis of a representative 
“modern” poem, Allen Tate’s “Ode to 
the Confederate Dead” ; and in this in- 
terpretation I shall be as ingenious as 
possible. 


“Ode to the Confederate Dead” is primari- 
ly concerned with the significance of death; 
and its title, which ostensibly refers to the 
buried soldiers, is actually a sort of pun— 
for all living creatures are “confederate” in 
the sense that they belong to the vast union 
of all mortal beings. In the opening lines, 
the headstones yield their names to the ele- 
ments with “strict impunity” while the wind 
“whirrs without recollection.” Why “im- 
punity”? The man standing among the 
rows of graves knows that, to the dead, the 
passage of time (symbolized by the wind) 
is no longer a matter for concern. They, 
at least, are safe. 

Next, the falling leaves suggest the theme 
that “all flesh is grass,” and this idea is 
reinforced by the reference to the grass 
which has been richly nourished by the 
dead bodies of the soldiers. The spectator is 
led to ponder briefly the Christian doctrine 
of immortality; in it, however, he can find 
no consolation, and the decay of religious 
faith is symbolized by the broken figures of 
the “uncomfortable angels that rot/On the 
slabs.” Then we learn that 


The brute curiosity of an angel’s stare 
Turns you, like them, to ‘stone, 
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Transforms the heaving air 
Till plunged into a heavier world below 
You shift your sea-space blindly 

Heaving, turning like the blind crab. 


The symbol of the angel here performs a 
double function. Being stone, it suggests 
the cold comfort of empty faith; and by 
“rotting,” it reminds the spectator that all 
flesh is also stone. Then the word brute 
introduces a suggestion of the vast phyla of 
animal life and, in conjunction with stone, 
indicates the extinct forms of life which, 
turned to stone, are preserved as fossils in 
the ancient strata. And the spectator, too, 
is figuratively turned to stone as he specu- 
lates on his place in the slow drift of evolu- 
tionary change. Primitive forms of life, he 
knows, were primarily marine creatures; 
and so the man, in his imagination, finds 
himself on the sea-bottom—like the crab 
which blindly follows the vast laws of 
nature, fulfilling its unknown destiny. 

This conceit ends, and the spectator finds 
himself back in the cemetery, pelted by fly- 
ing leaves. But the fancy renews itself, and 
he recalls that he has known the “twilight 
certainty of an animal.” He has known the 
fury of desire, those “midnight restitutions 
of the blood,” and he has known the “cold 
pool” left after the “mounting flood” of pas- 
sion has spent itself. Vainly, he tries to 
invoke the rational outlook of philosophy 
and, like the Stoics, to see death as un- 
important. But he can see only the leaves, 
“Flying, plunge and expire.” 

Next, the spectator attempts to find some 
dignity in human existence by turning to 
supposed heroic actions of the past, and he 
therefore reflects upon various battles of 
the Civil War. Yet he knows that his 
furious mental activity is in vain, for the 
leaves continue to whisper their message of 
mortality, and the “crazy hemlocks point/ 
With troubled fingers to the silence” of 
death—which “smothers” the spectator, “a 
mummy, in time.” 

Then, with renewed, intensity, the man in 
the cemetery faces the realization that the 
fate of mankind is the common fate of all 
life; and the symbol of the hound bitch, 
toothless and dying, hearing only the wind, 
underscores the mood of helplessness. Sud- 
denly the identification is complete; the 
salt of the blood of the buried soldiers (and, 
by extension, of all dead men) only 
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Stiffens the saltier oblivion of the sea, 
Seals the malignant purity of the flood, 


and the spectator adopts the doctrine of 
naturalism as he thinks about the sea, that 
vast cradle of life and pool of evolutionary 
change. In the lines which follow, the poet 
sets up deliberate ambiguity. The buried 
dead are in “acres of the insane green.” Is 
this a re-working of the “buried Caesar” 
theme, or is it supposed to suggest the vast 
green depths of the ocean? And do the 
“gray lean spiders” in a “tangle of willows 
without light” represent only graveyard 
spiders, or do they also offer us a glimpse 
of marine creatures creeping in a tangle of 
drowned seaweed? But then the screech- 
owl’s cry breaks the spell once more, and 
the spectator again becomes aware of the 
leaves that plunge and expire. 

If, then, the man can accept only a 
naturalistic view of his fate, is there no 
comfort to be gained from it? At first, the 
answer seems to be in the negative. The 
leaves whisper their sermon of mortality 
through the mist of nightfall, and 


Night is the beginning and the end 
And in between the ends of distraction 
Waits mute speculation, the patient curse. ... 


Man can achieve dignity only by adopting 
the stoic resignation of the trapped animal. 
Otherwise, if he attempts to rebel against 
his fate, man will only destroy himself like 
the jaguar that leaps “For his own image in 
a jungle pool, his victim.” 

What then, asks the spectator, can man 
do? Should he welcome death as an escape 
into oblivion? Should he “set up the grave/ 
In the house? The ravenous grave?” No, 
says Tate, “Leave now/The shut gate and 
the decomposing wall. . . .” Then a final 
message of hope, couched in Freudian 
symbols, concludes the poem: 

The gentle serpent, green in the mulberry 
bush, 

Riots with his tongue through the hush— 

Sentinel of the grave who counts us all! 


The serpent has long been a well-known 
phallic symbol, and green is the traditional 
color of fertility and sexual vigor. Similarly, 
the encompassing bush represents the re- 
ceptive female element. Man must therefore 
be fruitful and swell the stream of life 
which rushes on into the future. The grave 
“counts us all” as individuals ; but the species 


can survive, and life can thereby achieve a 
partial victory over death. 

I am, of course, well aware that the 
above interpretation of “Ode to the 
Confederate Dead” bears not the 
slightest relation whatsoever to Mr. 
Tate’s conscious intentions in writing 
the poem—certainly not as they are 
recorded in his famous essay, “Nar- 
cissus as Narcissus.” On the other 
hand, I feel—with all due modesty— 
that my analysis is fairly ingenious; 
certainly it approximates my “utmost 
ingenuity” in this direction. Further- 
more, we must remember that if I find 
it there, it’s there, and that the poet’s 
statement of intention, even if sworn 
before a notary public, “would not 
have any significant value.” Therefore, 
if Mr. Tate should suggest that my 
analysis appears rather farfetched, I 
need only remind him that in this par- 
ticular instance “he can speak with no 
more authority than anyone else’’— 
maybe “even with less.” Mr. Tate, obvi- 
ously, is my victim. 

I trust that no one will construe my 
remarks as indicating a hostility to the 
New Criticism; nothing could be 
further from the truth. Few persons, 
surely, would wish to reduce critics to 
the status given them by Pope— 
namely, that of hair, straws, dirt, grubs, 
or worms preserved in the amber of 
some great poet’s name. Indeed, any 
serious poet will always continue to 
welcome the critic (or the critical 
reader) as a partner upon whose intelli- 
gence, experience, taste, and sympathy 
he can depend. It is merely that the 
poet, too, has a right to the rank of 
full partner. Ingenuity will always be a 
valuable asset, but critics would do well 
to heed the advice of Spenser, tradi- 
tionally the poet’s poet: “Be bold, be 
bold and every where Be bold... . 
Be not too bold.” 
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he Utopia I suppose my job will be 
Professor of Symbol Manipulation in 
a dwindling Department of Language 
and Literary Know-How—a subdivi- 
sion of Social Know-How—unless, in- 
deed, the latter has been absorbed by 
Biological Know-How or they no 
longer find it useful to subdivide Know- 
How at all. Meanwhile let me make one 
personal and passionate protest in the 
name of the antique dignity of Know- 
Why. 

There has been some discussion on 
our campus recently of science as a 
“cultural” subject. The scientists were 
a little defensive about people think- 
ing them uncouth, (An economics pro- 
fessor remarked that they are nouveaux 
riches: they have all the money and 
equipment and required courses, and 
now they want the culture, too.) Dr. 
Linus Pauling, head of the chemistry 
department at California Institute of 
Technology and perhaps the leading 
authority on the structure of matter, 
felt that science should rightly be re- 
garded as the central cultural subject: 
“Literature,” he said, “deals with man’s 
relationship to other men and perhaps 
to the opposite sex, and with astonish- 
ingly little variety. But science deals 
with an infinity of relationships.” He 
might have said more. Even in our 
monotonous and perhaps sexually moti- 
vated concern with humanity we have 
in all the time since Homer achieved 
little certainty and hardly a working 
formula. 
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Now variety is a very cultural attri- 
bute indeed if one regards the campus 
as the scene of a struggle for survival. 
Those with flashing and colorful tail- 
feathers are leading the flock, and those 
unfit for this competition are dying out. 
Vide the ancient languages, philosophy, 
history. In a recent AAUP Bulletin 
Professor George Barr Carson, Jr., of 
the University of Chicago, complained 
that history is withering away under 
the aegis of the social sciences, where 
the variety of current events seems to 
be replacing the monotony of the past, 
and, in general, the various and glitter- 
ing facets of the surface are proving 
more attractive than somber depths. 
Academic evolution brings the quick 
discard of the unused: motorcars out- 
race plodding human feet, and feet drop 
off when no blood circulates through 
them. This may mean us. 

Although scientists are very impor- 
tant, teachers of literature are im- 
portant, too. And I think our function 
is very different from that of the sci- 
entists. The recurring debate of the owl 
and nightingale, of body and soul, of 
how and why, always ends with the dis- 
covery that both are essential to mean- 
ingful human life. I have no desire to 
add rancor to that debate. Cooperation 
between the sciences and the humani- 
ties would seem much more to the point, 
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as the roles of both are difficult enough. 
But cooperation needn’t entail capitula- 
tion. I would not like to see our profes- 
sion capitulate and leave itself without 
a function. 


Maybe it is hysteria to say that the 
validity of our profession is being ques- 
tioned, but now and then hysteria grips 
me—particularly when I think that we 
ourselves sometimes doubt or are con- 
fused about our validity. Being happily 
without doubt and confusion for the 
moment, I will attempt to reaffirm that 
we are valuable for spreading sweet- 
ness and light, delight and instruction, 
the age-old benefits of poetry. The dan- 
ger lies in losing our grasp of these. 
Information theory, with its threat of 
machines which can transmit a life- 
time of words in a matter of seconds, 
may outmode English teachers, but it is 
not likely to outmode purveyors of in- 
struction and delight unless we let it. 

There is some chance that instruc- 
tion and delight themselves may have 
already been outmoded. Perhaps we 
deny delight in our efforts to convince 
our colleagues and students that we are 
engaged in a serious business. We must 
protect ourselves from the charge that 
we have a sense of humor or that we 
are guilty of becoming giddy with the 
excitement of thought, beauty, perfect 
form. We must not seem subject to un- 
pragmatic appeals of subtlety, grace, 
accuracy, freshness, fantasy: we know 
that delight is superficial and that it 
diminishes our dignity. And we may 
tend to deny instruction in our efforts 
to establish that we, like scientists, are 
objective. Learning means learning 
facts. Instruction is moralistic. It 
undercuts our urbanity. We don’t like 
to admit we enjoy literature for fear of 
appearing frivolous; we don’t like to 
admit we learn anything from it, par- 


ticularly anything ethical, for fear of 
appearing to have been uninformed or 
unethical before. The trick for both 
teacher and student is to remain un- 
touched: in an antiseptic fashion to 
lay out, dissect and clean up after litera- 
ture with professional detachment. The 
wench must be perpetually dead. 

My job is to make literature make a 
difference in people’s lives, which is pri- 
marily the job of showing them that the 
wench is still alive. I don’t want stu- 
dents to read The Tale of a Tub with- 
out wondering whether the . things 
Swift ridicules are really foolish—and 
without altering or reinforcing their 
values accordingly. I don’t care what 
they decide, but I hope to convey to 
them the immediacy of the issues and 
the necessity of deciding. If I have them 
read A Farewell to Arms I want them 
to feel the compelling force of its love 
affair, to evaluate in inescapably per- 
sonal terms the good and evil Heming- 
way presents and to question the rele- 
vance of war and other social institu: 
tions to the search for personal hap- 
piness. I don’t want them to go on liv- 
ing the same old way afterwards, I 
want them to read Caesar and Cleo- 
patra and gather to them or knowingly 
reject Caesar’s values. If I spend fifteen 
minutes of class time attempting to ex- 
plain the word glew in To His Coy Mis- 
tress, I don’t want this information and 
analysis to overwhelm the ideas of the 
poem. I want them to shiver with me 
at the prospect of worms and tombs 
upon the desert of eternity and to ask 
whether deliberately intense experience 
can compensate for life’s imperma- 
nence. I am not implying that I am suc- 
cessful, but that my intention is to help 
people be instructed and delighted by 
literature—not informed about it. Lit- 
erature is difficult to analyze, but anal- 
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ysis is not enough. It is not easy to ac- 
cumulate facts, but it is too easy for 
our profession. These are parts of the 
process, but it seems to me distinctly 
our responsibility not to succumb to the 
disease of our age, not to let processes 
become headless, purposeless ends in 
themselves, not to confuse facts with 
truth. I want my students to accumulate 
no less than wisdom and to be thrilled 
and transformed by it. 

We deal in something less than wis- 
dom partly because for three centuries 
those concerned with literature have 
had to play a defensive strategy in a 
world which increasingly valued fact 
over truth, trusted fact and feared 
truth, believed fact was truth. An ade- 
quate distinction between these terms is 
beyond my present scope and perhaps 
beyond my power, but briefly I would 
say that fact is verifiable data expressed 
in units of measurement and classifica- 
tion arbitrarily established and agreed 
upon even by enemies. Truth is not 
verifiable in the same sense. It is an 
element of personal vision, and the 
truth implicit in Dryden’s vision may 
not be reconcilable with the truth im- 
plicit in Donne’s vision. But within a 
personal vision it is cohesive: it holds 
the universe together; it makes facts 
make sense. It is a statement about 
reality which incorporates not only bare 
existence, but purpose and worth, Im- 
plicitly or explicitly it is an evaluation; 
it is consciousness combined with 
choice. It is not cumulative as facts are, 
but it is never outdated as facts are: it 
grows and progresses and extends itself 
like a living thing. The agony with 
which it is sought and the ecstasy with 
which it is recognized are the signs by 
which we know that we are men with 
dignity and freedom. 

I think we have been carrying the 
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ass on our backs by trying to prove our- 
selves in the scientist’s terms, Finding 
our truth unmarketable or ourselves un- 
equal to it, we have committed our- 
selves to reverence for facts and have 
lost, or are losing, our souls. We will 
lose our jobs as well if we continually 
devote our energy to doing badly what 
we are not equipped and, I daresay, do 
not want to do. There are, indeed, 
enough facts about literature to provide 
a subject matter as formidable as that 
of any science: there are biographical 
data, there is information about print- 
ing houses and dates of publication and 
prices of theater tickets, there are facts 
about the evolution of genres and use 
of sources; within a work there are 
facts about repetition of theme and ex- 
position of character and paradoxes and 
ambiguities and imagery and vowel 
sounds and syllable length. Moreover, 
all these facts materially affect the truth 
of the literature: what it is saying. But 
that is not always why we submit our- 
selves to them. And in our classrooms 
and journals and conversations, and, 
perhaps, in the choices we make—the 
grades we give, the men we hire, the 
books we commend and buy—lI fear it 
is most often the facts, not the truths, 
which emerge and which we seem to 
value. 

It wasn’t for this that we majored in 
English. I doubt that passion for fact, 
any more than passion for commas, led 
us away from the more lucrative and 
less arduous fields laid out by our col- 
leges. I can speak for myself: when I 
drifted this way I did not primarily 
want to teach. I sometimes professed 
writing as my goal, but it didn’t make 
much sense, as I knew there was little 
correlation between professional writ- 
ing and the formal study of literature. 
Partly I must have loved language. 
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Partly I loved reading as an end in it- 
self. But mostly, I think, I inarticulately 
felt that the English Department was 
the institution on campus most likely 
to provide an education in the rich, old 
and true sense—an education which 
would lead me out of my narrowness 
and limitations. I think I wanted the 
wisdom I spoke of before. I wanted 
time to acquaint myself with civiliza- 
tion’s efforts to discover the true and 
good and beautiful. I wanted to be 
whole and aware, and, after that, a 
wage earner in one way or another. 
Pretentious? Certainly it was a vague, 
inflated, unattainable ambition. Perhaps 
it is fitting that wage earning, when the 
time came, introduced me to a profes- 
sion nearly as fact-bound as any other. 

In spite of this absorption in facts, 
I believe that, myself aside, there is 
more wisdom, more wholeness, more 
discovery of truth, beauty and good- 
ness, in the departments of the humani- 
ties than anywhere else on campus. The 
credit is not due us. The literature we 
deal with has these values, and under- 
graduates keep coming after them, even 
over the hurdles we create. If we recog- 
nize what they are coming for, we may 
be reminded why we came. If we recog- 
nize the unique and essential part that 
literature plays in their education, we 
may be encouraged to shout for it un- 
ashamed. 

Would that make us stuffedshirts— 
self-appointed arbiters of morals and 
taste and values? In the first place, 
stuffedshirtism is not wisdom. Besides, 
we may have retired too far. Who have 
gone to greater lengths to prove them- 
selves regular fellows? How many 
heads have we burred, how many dap- 
per tweeds have we purchased, how 
many football games and bridge games 
have we endured to escape what re- 


sponsibility our wisdom entails? Eng- 
lish teachers are habitual salts-of-the- 
earth, The stuffedshirts these days wear 
lab coats in toothpaste ads (not sci- 
entists but mountebanks). We couldn’t 
make a prestige appeal if we chose to. 
High time we asserted our part in de- 
termining values. The humility as well 
as the humanity of wisdom has affected 
all of us but me. 

Will they call us mystics? No doubt, 
and if it is mysticism to say that some- 
thing is important without saying it is 
negotiable for cash, I’m unashamed of 
mysticism. The widespread use of this 
term of opprobrium is a symptom of 
what I am yelling about. You are a 
mystic if you are out of touch with 
reality, and in this context reality con- 
sists of the lowest common denomina- 
tor of physical fact, perhaps humanized 
by a recognition of some of the grosser 
animal sensations. A view which at- 
tempts to include in reality any of the 
more complex manifestations of con- 
sciousness—free will, self-awareness, 
imagination—is damned as obscurantist 
and unscientific. Joseph Wood Krutch’s 
latest book, The Measure of Man, is an 
angry appeal that we not define our- 
selves in terms of our material, me- 
chanical, our least distinctive character- 
istics, but in the terms by which we are 
not machines but men. We will no 
doubt be regarded as in touch with the 
supernatural if we are in touch with 
mankind. 

Would an emphasis on content ne- 
gate the value of literature as art? I 
should think that an emphasis on fact— 
even fact about form—is an appalling 
distortion of the nature of art, but, of 
course, aesthetics vary. Eliot writes 
glowingly of Pound’s poetry, mean- 
while saying he doesn’t care for what 
the man is saying. In fact he denies 
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that he knows what his own poetry is 
saying. Other recent critics have called 
content an element of form, and the 
position makes a kind of sense to me 
even though it contradicts what experi- 
ence I have had as a writer. No one, 
probably, would claim that literature is 
nothing but a fancified expression of 
ideas. At the same time | doubt that 
anyone would deny that it is at least 
in part an expression of ideas—even if 
the author doesn’t believe in or doesn’t 
know about the ideas he is expressing. 
I would extend this to say that the ideas 
give literature its vitality. They create 
its continuing impact upon minds and 
constitute its major contribution to 
civilization. Even the excessive preoc- 
cupation with form of a Swinburne 
communicates values: here is what 
Swinburne thought was worthwhile in 
life and in poetry. If I ask myself 
whether he wrote good poetry I am, to 
an extent, asking whether I accept his 
values. I say to an extent because valua- 
tion is never a matter of simple agree- 
ment or disagreement. One reads, say, 
neoclassic didactic poetry not for the 
precepts, literally applied to another 
time and place, but for an understand- 
ing of a view of life, for an association 
with a mode and temper of the human 
mind. What makes it art is, for me, 
what makes it relevant to human life 
anywhere and any time. 

Adlai Stevenson recently said, “Egg- 
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heads of the world, unite! You have 
nothing to lose but your yolks.” It is a 
meaningful ambiguity—tinged, I think, 
with the hysteria of desperation. I en- 
dorse it with something of the same 
desperation. It may be counseling dis- 
aster to advocate reading for pleasure 
and meaning: we may lose our yolks 
indeed if we become more preachy and 
precious—just what the pinheads al- 
ways suspected us of being. But al- 
though I am young, I am tired already 
of cutting the tapestry of literature into 
practical work clothes. I am tired of 
dredging up and reading through some- 
times impossibly dull information so 
that I will appear to have a profession. 
I am tired of pretending that I have a 
mind too fine to be violated by an idea, 
that I sweat more over box scores than 
over the spiritual agony of Hopkins, 
that the movie queens excite me more 
than Chaucer’s Criseyde. I am tired of 
smilingly agreeing that fiction isn’t real 
but that it is important to know about 
for the sake of interesting conversation. 
I am tired of accepting the roles of 
nursemaid (to wipe the noses of people 
who want to write engineering reports 
and business letters) and museum guide 
(to dispassionately expose for view the 
curiosities of the past). I for one am 
desperate enough to tell them what I 
think these books are saying—and, if 
I must, to scramble for it. 
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Present Status of Advanced 
Composition and Rhetoric 


TYRUS HILLWAY 


Leu in advanced composition and 
rhetoric have long been regarded as 
part of the standard offering of depart- 
ments of English in American colleges 
and universities. How widespread the 
practice of listing such a course actually 
is can be determined by the most cur- 
sory inspection of college catalogues. 
When the author examined 600 such 
catalogues recently (chosen at ran- 
dom), he found only 33 which did not 
list such a course at all, and of this 
number 18 offered composition courses 
of one kind or another (e.g., technical 
report writing, narrative techniques, 
etc.) beyond the usual freshman year 
of grammar and composition. 

As presented in the average college 
catalogue, the course in advanced 
composition and rhetoric (whatever its 
precise title) may be described in sub- 
stance as a course which offers practice 
in writing prose and in which effective 
techniques of writing are studied. 
Ordinarily it is offered in the depart- 
ment of English, and enrollment is 
open primarily to those who have com- 
pleted a more elementary and more 
general freshman course. In some cases 
admission may be restricted only to 
those who can demonstrate marked 
ability in writing. 

Kitzhaber has shown that the teach- 
ing of rhetoric lost status rapidly dur- 
ing the late nineteenth century and gave 
place to the teaching of correct mechan- 


ics of writing in the freshman English 
course.” As a consequence of student 
apathy or possibly in part because of 
the deliberate limitation of enrollment 
to those with demonstrated literary 
talent, the classes in advanced composi- 
tion and rhetoric have obviously be- 
come considerably smaller than the 
usual undergraduate course. In at least 
three large universities known to this 
writer, demand for the course has be- 
come so slight that it can be offered 
successfully only once every two or 
three years. Still, it seems apparent that 
here is a course which college faculties 
would not willingly eliminate from the 
program. On almost any campus in the 


country one hears expressions of regret 
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at students’ lack of interest in this im- 
portant subject. 

What is the present status of courses 
in composition and rhetoric among 
American colleges and _ universities? 
What subject matter is actually being 
covered, and what kind of teaching 
materials are being used? What varia- 
tions exist with respect to such courses 
among typical American colleges? In 
the hope of learning the answers to 

*Albert Raymond Kitzhaber, Rhetoric in 
American Colleges, 1850-1900 (unpublished 


doctoral dissertation, University of Washington, 
1953). 
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these and similar questions, the writer 
sent a brief questionnaire during the 
winter of 1953-54 to the heads of Eng- 
lish departments in 200 representative 
American institutions of higher learn- 
ing which list such courses in their 
catalogues. 

A total of 126 usable replies have 
been received. Of this total, 18 replies 
indicated that no course in advanced 
composition and rhetoric is being 
offered at present, in spite of the cata- 
logue listing, though two of the 18 said 
that plans for such a course were being 
considered for the coming academic 
year. The 108 institutions replying 
affirmatively represent all sections of 
the United States and all types of 
higher institutions except specialized 
professional schools. Junior colleges, 
however, were not included in the 
study. 

1. Title of the course. The most 
popular title for the course in advanced 
composition and rhetoric, to judge 
from the questionnaires returned, is 
Advanced Composition. Forty-eight of 
the 108 institutions use this name for 
the course. Eighteen use the name 
Creative Writing for courses which 
include composition and _ rhetoric. 
Thirteen call it Advanced Writing; 
seven, Expository Writing; and five, 
Advanced Exposition. Other titles 
which occur more than once among the 
institutions in the study include Compo- 
sition, Experimental Writing, Journal- 
ism (in this case, really a course in 
composition rather than news report- 
ing), Narrative and Descriptive Writ- 
ing, and Intermediate Composition. 
Other titles used (one example each) 
are Literary Composition, Advanced 
Expository Writing, Sophomore Com- 
position, Writing, Persuasive Writing, 
Prose and Composition, Advanced 
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Grammar and Composition, Informa- 
tive Writing, Writing Seminar, Ad- 
vanced Rhetoric and Composition, 
Rhetoric, Practical Writing Problems, 
Intermediate Composition and Oral 
Discussion, Project Writing, Critical 
Writing, English Composition, Exposi- 
tion, Imaginative Prose and Verse, 
Problems of Writing, and Modes of 
Writing. 

2. Schedule of the course. The pre- 
vailing pattern for courses in advanced 
composition and rhetoric seems to be 
the one-semester course meeting three 
times per week. Forty-nine of the 108 
institutions in the study have schedules 
of this type. Eighteen offer the course 
three times per week for the full aca- 
demic year (two semesters or three 
quarters). Fifteen offer a one-semester 
course meeting two hours per week, 
and 13 meet two hours per week for the 
full year. There are numerous varia- 
tions in the pattern, even sometimes 
within the same institution. They in- 
clude schedules like the following: One 
semester for four hours per week 
(three examples), one semester for one 
hour per week (two examples), one 
quarter for two hours per week (two 
examples), one quarter for three hours 
per week (two examples), one quarter 
for four hours per week (three ex- 
amples), one quarter for five hours per 
week (four examples), and so on. 

3. Admission to the course. In every 
instance except three, some prerequisite 
is established for the course. By the 
vast majority of institutions (86 of the 
108) successful completion of a fresh- 
man course in composition is required. 
In about one-fourth of the cases (23) 
the student must have achieved a cer- 
tain minimum grade (usually B, though 
sometimes A or C) in the elementary 
course. Twenty-six institutions in the 
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group will admit students to the course 
only if they are sophomores or higher, 
and three insist upon junior or senior 
standing. Nineteen require permission 
of the instructor. One institution judges 
the fitness of applicants by having them 
submit original manuscripts for the de- 
partment’s inspection. One specifies 
merely that the student must express 
“a real interest in writing.” 

4. Frequency of offering. In most in- 
stances (50 examples on the question- 
naire) the course is actually given about 
once each year. In 27 cases it is given 
every term (semester or quarter) as a 
one-term course. Fourteen institutions 
find it necessary or expedient not to 
conduct the course each year but only in 
alternate years. Seven give it every 
other term, and three make it available 
only on demand (one says this is quite 
infrequently). 

5. Enrollment. As has already been 
stated, the enrollment in courses in ad- 
vanced composition and rhetoric tends 
to remain fairly small, though there 
exists a good deal of variation on that 
score. Size of enrollment ranges in the 
colleges questioned from a low average 
of about six students per year to a 
maximum of approximately 450. The 
vast majority of institutions (83 out of 
108) reported an average annual en- 
rollment in the course of not more than 
20 students. The most popular size of 
enrollment was 15 students per year 
(16 colleges), and the next most popu- 
lar was 20 (14 colleges), with enroll- 
ments of 8-10, 10-12, 12, 12-15, 15-20, 
18, 20-25, and 25 fairly common. Only 
one institution reported an average 
annual enrollment in the course of as 
much as 450, with another reporting 
300, another 180, two 150, still another 
120, and the rest well under 100 per 
year. In some cases enrollment is de- 


liberately limited to only a few qualified 
students, usually about 15 or 20, in one 
instance 12. 

6. Content of the course. Besides. 
providing the factual information sum- 
marized above, those answering the 
questionnaire were asked to identify 
the topics or phases of the subject 
which they considered of greatest im- 
portance. The answers here tended to 
divide themselves into two fairly 
distinct and nearly equal groups, re- 
vealing two somewhat different con- 
cepts of the course. One group, slightly 
the larger (55 out of 108), asserted 
that the course ought to be chiefly con- 
cerned with creative (or imaginative) 
writing, giving considerable attention 
to narrative techniques, especially the 
short story. Among this group were a 
few advocating practice in writing 
poetry (14) and some who would offer 
information about the preparation of 
manuscripts (28) and the marketing of 
manuscripts (19). The second group 
(53 out of 108) preferred a course con- 
sisting principally of expository writ- 
ing (the essay, as to form), with a 
fairly large number of these willing to 
include narrative writing (49), descrip- 
tive writing (45), rhetoric (41), and 
argumentation (34). Very few (16) of 
either group would include grammar, 
except incidentally. Two favored the 
inclusion of some work in speech. 

7. Textbooks. Over a third of the 
institutions replying (39 out of 108) 
stated that no textbook is used for the 
course. Among the others, as much 
variation existed as may be, with no 
clear preferences indicated. Many re- 
spondents declared that the textbook 
was frequently changed, and there was 
both direct and implied lack of satis- 


faction with textbooks presently avail- 
(Continued on page 183) 
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Memorization Revisited 


CHARLES H. COOK, JR. 


or memorization of prose pas- 
sages is an old-fashioned pedagogical 
technique that has fallen into general 
disrepute among modern educators. Un- 
creative and unintelligent use of mem- 
ory work, especially by English teach- 
ers, has unfortunately driven out a 
potentially valuable teaching device. 
The author’s experiments with college 
freshmen indicate that, with certain 
modifications, the technique of memori- 
zation facilitates the learning of funda- 
mentals and greatly assists students in 
the development of a mature prose 
style. The teacher must, of course, con- 
duct this work in accordance with psy- 
chologically-valid principles and must 
avoid permitting the means to become 
the end. Since the end is the co-ordi- 
nated and accelerated improvement of 
the students’ writing ability, any tend- 
ency in the direction of rote memori- 
zation is highly undesirable. Integration 
of memory work with written repro- 
duction can accomplish results hard to 
equal by any other method. 
Specifically, what is recommended is 
the partial memorization of selected 
prose passages and the written repro- 
duction of the memorized passages, 
both immediately and possibly at a later 
date. The selection of material, the de- 
gree of memorization, the method, the 
objectives, the mode of reproduction, 
and the analysis of results are all of 
considerable importance. For maximum 
utility, the students should understand 
the method and objectives fully before 
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the first performance, and the exercise 
should be repeated at regular intervals 
throughout the semester or year. Al- 
though worthwhile results can be 
achieved by means of one fifty-minute 
session every two weeks, progress is 
understandably more rapid when the 
sessions occur weekly. The aim is to 
promote absorption and retention of 
stylistic qualities, especially the less 
tangible and less teachable virtues of 
excellent writing. 

Memory passages should ordinarily 
be selected by the instructor with a 
view to co-ordination with other phases 
of the course work. Eventually, when 
the students have come to understand 
the methods and purposes, they might 
well be permitted to make a few selec- 
tions according to their own taste. The 
earlier selections should be individual 
paragraphs of sufficient length to per- 
mit adequate, but not complete, mem- 
orization within the allotted time. Three 
or four hundred words is usually about 
right for a ten-minute period. The exact 
type of paragraph to be selected de- 
pends upon the principles that the 
teacher wishes to emphasize. The ma- 
terial should be well-written and inter- 
esting, and should be difficult enough 
to offer a challenge even to the better 
students. Passages can be mimeo- 
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graphed or selected from available read- 
ing texts. As students improve, pas- 
sages can be longer and more difficult. 

The time for memorization and the 
length of the passage should be so regu- 
lated that even the best students of the 
class will fall just short of perfection. 
Complete memorization on every try 
would defeat the purposes of this ex- 
ercise. The object is to force the student 
to reconstruct or re-synthesize that 
which he has studied. He should at- 
tempt to match idea and substance to 
organization, sentence structure, word- 
ing, figures of speech, rhythm, and me- 
chanics. If the memory time is too long 
or the paragraph too easy, the student’s 
powers will not be extended. The im- 
mediate goal for the student is to try 
to memorize the passage well enough 
for exact reproduction. The teacher’s 
task is to prevent the achievement of 
absolute identity, to keep the goal 
within sight but just out of the reach 
of the best students. If the differences 
in individual ability prove too great, so 
that some achieve nothing while others 
approach perfection, then it is advisable 
to divide the class on the basis of ability 
and to give different materials to each 
group. 

The proper method of memorization 
should be made clear to the class. The 
student should read the passage first 
for idea and organization. Subsequent 
readings should concentrate on the rela- 
tionship among details and on the 
sentence structure, wording, figures, 
and mechanics. This method is an appli- 
cation of the principle of “learning by 
the whole.” Such learning is faster, 
more meaningful, and more likely to 
endure. Students who attempt to mem- 
orize by the old rote system quickly see 
that, under the imposed time limit, they 
cannot get beyond the first part of the 


passage. Students should be reminded 
often that several complete readings are 
more productive than a sentence-by- 
sentence or phrase-by-phrase process. 

At the end of the memorization 
period, the members of the class write 
the passage as exactly as possible. Re- 
call of the material is facilitated if the 
“whole” principle is again followed— 
main ideas first, followed by organiza- 
tion, sentence structure, etc. A brief 
preliminary outline is a good idea. 

The teacher may either collect the 
papers for grading or call for immedi- 
ate discussion and comparison with 
the original. 

The results of this exercise, when it 
is continued weekly or bi-weekly for a 
semester, are definite and tangible. The 
students’ original themes show that 
absorption occurs at all levels, from 
grammar and mechanics through the 
subtleties of literary style. The range 
of expression increases. Arrangement 
and development of ideas become more 
valid and more versatile. Selection of 
details is better. Vocabulary broadens. 
Figurative language becomes more fre- 
quent and more appropriate. Sentence 
structure improves. Sentence rhythms 
become more pleasant. The appropriate- 
ness of tone to subject matter improves 
noticeably. By-products of this training 
are an enhancement of interest in the 
fine points of style, greater sensitivity 
to differences of connotation, and, obvi- 
ously, improvement in the ability to 
remember written material. 

Although the advantages of this 
method partly overlap with those of 
conventional literary analysis, there is 
at least one important difference. The 
usual analysis is not accompanied by a 
re-synthesis, nor does it stimulate the 
same careful attention to details. Liter- 
ary analysis, as employed in English 
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classes today, is largely a “spectator 
sport.’ The student analyzes the game 
that somebody else has played, but 
never gets a chance to play exactly the 
same game himself, with the same 
equipment and the same rules. Of 
course the student’s main activity in a 
writing course must be the composition 
of original themes, but the principles 
of construction and expression are 
largely perfected through imitation. 
One does better if he imitates before 
he innovates. Originality is a good 
thing, but it comes after perfection of 
technique. Football players, ballet danc- 
ers, painters, and writers all have one 
thing in common—they learn chiefly 
through the mimicking of idols. All 
aspects of language learning, whether 
at the level of kindergarten or college, 
comprise at least nine-tenths imitation. 
Writers—the great and the middling, 
the Shakespeares and the E. E. Cum- 
mingses—are actually much more like 
other writers than they are different 
from them. Although they are always 
distinguished by their differences and 
peculiarities, yet those differences repre- 
sent the merest apex of a great triangle 
of sameness. The sameness is necessary 
for understanding and communication ; 
the differences make the communication 
worthwhile. 

Anyone who fears that this memory 
work will lead to slavish imitation dis- 
plays a mild unfamiliarity with the 
workings of the human mind. A stu- 
dent’s individuality is not so easily 
stifled, as anyone knows who has tried 
to achieve a degree of desirable stifling. 
Moreover, it is impossible to teach 
originality. One can only encourage the 
expression of it and welcome it when 
it is worth expressing. It is unfortunate, 
however, that most originality, whether 
among college freshmen or among col- 
lege professors, is uninteresting and use- 
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less. It is a fallacy of our age to assume 
that originality means value. Teachers 
should worry less about evoking their 
students’ originality and more about 
preparing their students to judge which 
originality is worthless and which is 
valuable. In administering the recom- 
mended memory work, the teacher can 
vary the specimen passages so that the 
range of a student’s expression will be 
extended rather than limited. It is char- 
acteristic of the work of good writers 
to be greater in range than that of the 
students, not narrower. Close familiar- 
ity with the ideas and words of great 
minds has never yet stifled a worthwhile 
originality. 

This technique of partial memoriza- 
tion combines the advantages of recep- 
tive learning and learning by doing. 
Learning by doing can have a nega- 
tive effect when the things done are 
incorrect or awkward. Letting a student 
blunder through, letting him become 
more and more adept in his own gram- 
matical errors and clumsy style, is not 
always the best method of improving 
his writing ability or his originality. 
No matter how conscientious a teacher 
may be in pointing out errors, the aver- 
age freshman is prone to repetition of 
those errors. When the student at last 
discovers the better way, his discovery 
is often the result not of a rhetorical 
explanation, not even of trial and error, 
but of imitation of a model that he him- 
self has appreciated. It is difficult for 
anyone to pull himself up by his own 
literary bootstraps. The memorization 
method presents the student with a cor- 
rect and effective model in advance and 
promotes a type of mental absorption 
not easily achieved by any other method. 

The memorization method is defi- 
nitely not suggested as a substitute for 
the writing of original themes. It is 
an adjunct. Its purpose is to improve 
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the student’s own writing; and it works. 
Newly-acquired words, echoes of mem- 
orized structures and striking figures 
of speech blend with the student’s own 
materials and make the writing more 
effective and more mature. The student 
gains a sense of language rhythm that 
is almost unteachable in any other 
fashion. Writing gains an air of con- 
fidence and power. And most note- 
worthy of all, themes become more 
original rather than less so. 


able. Among the materials used in the 
various courses are anthologies, collec- 
tions of library books, textbooks on 
rhetoric or grammar, textbooks on 
short story or essay writing, and cur- 
rent magazines. 

8. Purpose of the course. While there 
would appear to be general agreement 
among the institutions represented in 
the study that the chief purpose of a 
course in advanced composition and 
rhetoric (whatever its title) should be 
to improve the facility of the student 
to communicate his ideas effectively in 
writing, two other important objectives 
are indicated in the replies. One is 
greater appreciation of literature and 
language, advocated in one manner or 
another by over one-fourth (28) of 
those replying. Another is the training 
of professional writers (or at least of 
persons who will devote a part of their 
time to publishable writing), suggested 
by 26 respondents. Other minor ob- 
jectives proposed include the liberaliz- 
ing of literary studies by creative work, 
preprofessional training (for teachers, 
engineers, physicians, etc.), the devel- 
opment of ability to do critical thinking, 
improvement of oral expression, and 
provision for practice in writing that is 
not made possible in other courses. 
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The mystery of why college stu- 
dents of previous generations, without 
“scientific” instruction in writing, could 
write so well may be partly explained 
by the love of our teaching forbears for 
memory passages. It is possible that 
their love would have perpetuated itself 
in our own generation if the complaint 
against rote memorization had not ob- 
scured the fact that proper memoriza- 
tion is a very valuable and pleasant 
activity. 


9. Summary. The course in advanced 
composition and rhetoric (under many 
titles) appears to be offered at least 
once a year by the average American 
college or university. It is most com- 
monly given as a one-semester course 
meeting three times per week, and the 
enrollment tends to remain compara- 
tively small (with a few definite ex- 
ceptions). Admission to the course 
usually requires at least the satisfactory 
completion of a freshman course in 
English composition and often is 
limited to students who demonstrate 
ability in writing. The course is likely 
to follow one of two fairly widespread 
patterns. It may be chiefly concerned 
either with imaginative writing (es- 
pecially the short story) or with exposi- 
tory writing (the essay). Little atten- 
tion is given to grammar, except inci- 
dentally. There is no evidence of any 
agreement with regard to the type of 
textbook most suitable for the course. 
In general, the course aims at improv- 
ing the student’s ability to communicate 
his ideas in writing, but in some degree 
it may also concern itself with develop- 
ing appreciation of literature and lan- 
guage and with the training of profes- 
sional writers. 
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Round Table 


Snow in the Caribbees: 


The dentist is ready to tell his con- 
fréres how he rights a rotting tooth. 
The teacher seems as yet oddly unwill- 
ing to confess in equal detail how he 
criticizes a bad essay. . . . The litera- 
ture that would result if studies of in- 
teresting confusions and misunder- 
standings became as regular features 
in the professional literature as descrip- 
tions of procedures are in the dental 
journals would soon _ revolutionize 
practice. We should begin to profit, as 
dentists have long been profiting, from 
one another’s mistakes.—I. A. RicH- 
Arps, Interpretation in Teaching 


An ungracious opening, I confess. Mr. 
Richards warned about the “disconcert- 
ing” remarks that such case-histories may 
provoke from other teachers, but he 
ignored the odds that a student whose 
essay is compared to a rotting tooth may 
bite the reporter. To the student whose 
work is quoted below I offer a safer 
metaphor : in spite of cavities, his theme is 
healthy enough to deserve attention. 

The author of “An Island of Paradise,” 
a student of veterinary medicine, was en- 
rolled in the regular freshman course in 
English composition at Purdue Univer- 
sity. Although never really imperiled he 
volunteered for extra work in the writing 
laboratory (a semi-weekly help-session 
for students whose craft of writing is not 
seaworthy enough for the regular course). 
The essay was written in the laboratory 
near the end of the term; it was composed 
impromptu, on a subject of its author’s 
choice, in about seventy consecutive min- 
utes. Immediately after the paper was 
finished the author, another laboratory 
student, whom I shall call Miss C., and I 
discussed it in conference. 

The following quotation copies the 
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original paper exactly ; the only editing is 
the change from handwriting to print. 


An Island of Paradise 


Did you ever wonder what it would be 
like to sit comfortably beneath a huge palm 
tree on an island in the Caribbean Sea? Just 
sit there and sip a cool “Cuba-libre.” 

I have had the fortunate experience of 
enjoying, relaxing and living on one of 
these beautiful tropical islands. 

Hush! Listen as the deep blue, ocean 
water washes the sandy shore with a pulsat- 
ing beat. Each wave brings a foam of white 
—white as a freshly fallen snow in January. 
The air is fresh, crisp and invigorating as 
we inhale deeply. It makes you want to be 
greedy, and take in the entire atmosphere 
in one breath. You need not try this because 
this air is plentiful and your efforts would 
certainly be in vain. 

The presence of wild-life distracts our 
attention momentarily. “What is it?” as we 
strain our eyes to look. There are two 
monkeys, at the very top of a tall palm 
tree, fighting over one coconut when there 
are plenty of other coconuts in that same 
tree. I can not help from laughing at this 
situation. 

The daylight is slowly disappearing as I 
look upon my arms and shoulders to see the 
healthy looking, bronze color that the sun 
has left. The sun is sinking slowly in the 
west and the palm trees are bending slightly 
with every gentle breeze; night has come. 
In the distance, the beautiful, relaxing music 
of guitars can be heard. The girls are danc- 
ing in grass skirts; your heart is beating like 
a base drum. 

The moon has emerged from the clouds. 
And what a moon! It looks more beautiful 
here than anywhere else on earth. And the 
night sky is filled with millions of golden 
stars—stars that twinkle with a sparkling 
glow. 

Leaving this island of paradise, music can 
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still be heard in the distance. The music 
combined with the night air and scenery 
seem to say, “Come back again.” And once 
more they seem to say, “Come back again.” 
Our hearts are somewhat sad as we leave— 
leave with every intention to return to this 
island in the Caribbean—this island that 
provides so much beauty and enchantment. 


As I read the essay aloud to the author 
and the student-critic, the proofreader 
incarnate in me (and, I suspect, in every 
teacher of English) sniffed at the quota- 
tion marks around “Cuba-libre” in para- 
graph 1, grieved over the comma between 
“blue” and “ocean” in paragraph 3, and 
snorted at the radical construction of 
sentence 2 in paragraph 4. But I had met 
this pedant before, and though he always 
wears a black steeple-hat and quotes Dr. 
Johnson to the tune of the Hundred-and- 
Nineteenth Psalm, I catch a whiff of 
brimstone when he speaks. Through his 
broad gate students flock, outraged but 
helpless, and lose their souls as writers. 
Down with his tyranny! Instead of begin- 
ning by counting blunders in “linguistic 
etiquette,” as Dr. Hayakawa aptly terms 
it, let our criticism begin by exploring 
what the essay says. (Afterwards, if the 
essay says something worth saying to 
readers whom the author cares about, he 
will voluntarily polish his punctuation and 
grammar and spelling; if it does not, he 
had better burn the paper and start a fresh 
one. ) 

In exploring “An Island of Paradise” 
we first had to decide what phase of con- 
tent to stress. Should we emphasize, for 
instance, the relation between the speaker 
and the mock-reader—a relation crucial 
to this essay but never clarified in the 
writing and probably still murky in the 
author’s thoughts? Should we ask just 
where the Cuba-libre came from in para- 
graph 1, or why “we” had to leave the 
island at the end of the day? Such queries 
could be fruitful because they point out 
the urgent need for articulating firmly the 
scene and the experience. 

But luck gave us an opening even more 
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rewarding than these. In answer to a 
leading question, the author and Miss C. 
agreed that this essay belonged to the 
genre of travelogues, and that travelogues 
and their cousins, resort advertisements, 
often rely on trite appeals. This won us a 
chance to probe the concepts of stereo- 
types and Zombi responses. The mere 
reference in paragraph 5 to “the beautiful, 
relaxing music of guitars” and to “girls 
dancing in grass skirts” could be counted 
on, I remarked, to arouse a stock reaction. 
The reader will more or less vaguely recall 
motion pictures and stories in which guitar 
music, dancing girls, and grass skirts were 
mixed, like fruit in a Christmas cake, 
throughout a soggy dough of sex and ad- 
venture. Though his heart, unless it is an 
emotional echo chamber, will hardly start 
“beating like a bass drum,” his pulse is 
guaranteed to stir in sluggish response to 
a ghost of turbid memories. But if the 
author is to earn more than Zombi autom- 
atism from his reader, he must expel 
these unquiet corpses and perform instead 
the miracle of Lazarus. By providing not 
the habitual but the novel angle of vision, 
the author must resurrect the reader’s 
shrouded perception and lead it into the 
startling light of forgotten day. To etch 
the point, I referred to Gauguin’s “The 
White Horse”: when, after reading the 
title, the observer sees that the horse is 
colored green, he is shocked into alertness. 
Mere shock, of course, is not enough. If 
Gauguin’s green horse arbitrarily con- 
tradicted the title, one would probably 
feel tricked. But here initial surprise pre- 
pares the observer to “see” that in a 
tropical forest, where most of the sunlight 
has been reflected from dark green foliage, 
a white horse could appear green; and in 
the miracle of this unaccustomed vision 
the painted horse and forest are raised 
into full organic life. 

By now the author and Miss C. were 
ready to discuss a passage that, transcend- 
ing undifferentiated palm trees and “stars 
that twinkle with a sparkling glow,” dares 
the reader to perceive the unexpected: 
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“Each wave brings a foam of white— 
white as a freshly fallen snow in January.” 
What? January snow on tropical waves? 
A strange ship for such an ocean! To 
begin with, we agreed that the explicit 
comparison was well made; the simile 
does emphasize the dazzling whiteness of 
the foam. Dilating on this point, Miss C. 
opened up another dimension of response. 
The reference to a “freshly fallen” snow, 
she observed, suggested cleanness; pur- 
suing the thought, she mentioned sun- 
shine on the January snow. As we ex- 
changed remarks, this image grew sharp, 
and in imaginative memory we saw white- 
capped ground and shrub and tree ablaze 
with icy fire. After this it was just a half- 
step further to compare the temperature 
of snow with that of Caribbean waves. 
To someone on the sun-kilned beach, Miss 
C. declared, the wave could seem “not 
just cool, but icy.” 


American Literature and 


Separate courses in American literature 
arose in part because professors of “Eng- 
lish” for a long time refused to deal with 
American writings. The American litera- 
ture people in due course moved beyond 
the great American periods to cultivate 
the unweeded academic garden of colonial 
and early republican letters. In so doing 
they have contributed to the institutional 
cleavage between American and English 
literature, which is now so deep that many 
departments offer separate courses in 
the two from 1607 to the present time.' 

This cleavage is in many respects an 
artificial one. Its most questionable result 
has been the tendency to deal separately 
in undergraduate courses with American 
literature of the first two centuries. The 
American past, especially of that period, 
might be much more effectively presented 

* A brief check of a far from complete file of 
American colleges and university catalogues 
shows 18 institutions offering separate under- 
graduate courses in early American literature 
only ; 21 offering one semester, 30 two semester, 
undergraduate courses including colonial writ- 
ings. 
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No doubt more might be done with this 
simile, but the morning waned and one 
crucial question had still to be raised: “Is 
the reader apt to think of all this?” Re- 
flecting, we discovered that the passage 
focused attention too exclusively upon the 
common whiteness of snow and foam; it 
did not invite the reader to examine the 
figure for other parallels. Since it was not 
our place, as critics, to decide precisely 
how to make the invitation here, we left 
that creative work to the author’s future 
care. But we concluded in general that a 
writer needs first to explore his analogy 
and then to give it such a verbal setting 
that, after initial shock has unsealed the 
reader’s eyes, he will see for himself the 
greenness of white horses or the ice- 
crystals upon Caribbean waves. 


Ralph D. Eberly 
Purdue University 


the English Department 


to undergraduates in entirely new courses 
which would deal with English and Ameri- 
can writings together and demonstrate 
their mutual relationships. 

Such a program would provide a more 
accurate perspective on American writers ; 
it would confront students with a reading 
syllabus including only authors of the 
highest literary merit; it would offer, for 
the later periods, valuable pedagogic op- 
portunities to present courses organized 
around major themes common to both 
literature—for instance, around the litera- 
ture of philosophic idealism in England 
and America. It would also eliminate some 
unnecessary duplication of content in de- 
partmental offerings. 

The intellectual life of this country be- 
fore 1837 was not radically different from 
that of England. The struggles between 
Puritan and Cavalier, Congregationalist 
and Presbyterian, Quaker and church- 
man; the battles to limit monarchical 
powers and win freedom of speech and 
press; the rise of scientific rationalism ; 
the advent of neo-classicism; the cult of 
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sensibility—all these movements affected 
both countries. Generally speaking, their 
appearance in America was usually later 
than it was in England and less dense and 
rich in literary expression. Consequently, 
no matter how brilliant may be the lec- 
tures on Calvinism, deism, or history in 
either the American or the English litera- 
ture course, they will deal necessarily with 
the same topics that the instructor down 
the hall is discussing in the other course 
at much the same time. 

Early American writings are of feeble 
literary quality compared with English 
work of the same periods.? A course in 
early American literature invites students 
to devote two or three ill-spared cur- 
riculum hours to innumerable derivative 
and intrinsically unimportant writers—to 
Anne Bradstreet, Cotton Mather, the Con- 
necticut Wits; to a host of diaries and 
reports chiefly remarkable for the origi- 
nality of their grammar. Most of these 
students have never read a line of Milton, 
Bunyan, Donne, Pope, Swift, Blake—if, 
indeed, they have heard of them at all. 
No teaching of social and intellectual his- 
tory, no matter how inspired, can compen- 
sate for the literary inferiority of a sylla- 
bus like the American colonial. Great 
teachers deserve great texts. 

Courses in Anglo-American literature 
before Emerson should therefore, un- 
doubtedly, consist primarily of readings 
in English—since for one thing that is 
the literature that the Americans of those 
years read and respected in any case. 
Certain American writers of real merit 
should be given their proper place. John 
Woolman, for instance, is perhaps the 
most lucid and winning Anglo-Saxon 
mystic of his day, and far more attractive 
than George Fox; Franklin’s mind—and 
his prose—make an impressive, if not 
startling, contrast with Samuel Johnson. 
Jonathan Edwards and Tom Paine have 
rightful places in any course that proposes 
to deal in detail with theological and politi- 


*For a lively earlier statement of this view, 
see G. E. Woodberry, America in Literature 
(Harper, 1903), 28. 
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cal writers. Many other American writers 
are as well worth mentioning as are many 
English writers because they recorded or 
affected social, political, or aesthetic atti- 
tudes. Crévecoeur or Brockden Brown, 
for instance, are as significant as are 
Shenstone or Walpole; Madison and Jef- 
ferson have places not far removed from 
that of Burke; Irving, Cooper, and Lowell 
are in a class with Leigh Hunt, Marryat, 
Lever, and Coventry Patmore. The paral- 
lels could be extended almost indefinitely 
among the minor figures. 

Anglo-American courses could be de- 
veloped along a great many diverse lines 
as the special talents and traditions of 
various departments would suggest. Genre 
courses in Anglo-American poetry, fic- 
tion, and criticism would be one familiar 
way of organizing the field. Survey 
courses are another. Those offering the 
courses would have to do some additional 
preparation in whichever of the two fields 
was not their specialty ; but this additional 
reading should be less extensive, and 
much closer to their specialties, than is 
the work required for the numerous new 
courses in humanities, world literature, 
and American studies. 

Anglo-American courses are perhaps 
the strongest truly literary alternatives 
that could be offered to the growing 
American studies courses. These latter 
courses have made such rapid strides 
partly because of the intrinsic weakness 
of early American literature. The his- 
torians and political scientists have moved 
in to fill the vacuum created by that litera- 
ture. If we are to reply that America does 
have a continuous heritage which is truly 
and splendidly literary, then we must 
present that heritage as it actually did 
come down to us: as a steadily nourished 
English tradition, which gradually took 
root here. To pretend that it was an in- 
digenous growth, somehow evolving from 
the forest and canebrake, is merely to in- 
vite other departments to come forward 
with more convincing explanations. 

Joseph Doyle 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 
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The Current English Forum 


Conducted by the 
NCTE Committee on Current English Usage’ 


"There Again 
In a previous Forum article (Nov., 
1952), “without any attempt to insure 
statistical accuracy” I indicated that, in 
published writing, after the “there is” 
formula a compound subject with a singu- 
lar first member frequently occurs with 
a singular verb, probably more frequently 
than with a plural verb. To gather some 
statistics about the construction, I read 
four recent issues of both the Atlantic 
Monthly and Harper's Magazine (Dec., 
1952, Jan., Feb., Mar., 1953). To discover 
whether usage had changed in recent 
years,’ I also read the eight issues pub- 
lished just thirty years earlier. Approxi- 
mately 1900 pages provide the following 
statistics : 
There is There are 
Harper's Dec. ’52—Mar. ’53 18 2 
Atlantic Dec. ’52—Mar. ’53 29 2 


Harper's Dec. ’22—Mar.’23 36 1 
Atlantic Dec. ’22—Mar. ’23 28 1 


The six plural constructions follow: 
There were softball and horseshoe pitch- 
ing for the active boys and men; books, 
games, music, television, and radio for the 
less athletic. 

Mary Heaton Vorse, Harper’s, Feb., 
1953, p. 88. 


There have already been at least one 
[novel] about a military institute, one 
about a girls’ school out West, and four 


* Margaret M. Bryant, chairman; Harold B. 
Allen; Adeline C. Bartlett; Archibald A. Hill; 
Kemp Malone; James B. McMillan; Albert H. 
Marckwardt; Russell Thomas; John N. Win- 
burne; Brice Harris. 

* Suggested by Professor James B. McMillan 
for the benefit of the dictionary of American 


usage undertaken by the Committee on Current 
English. 


or five about boys’ schools and colleges 
in New England. 

Gilbert Highet, Harper's, Feb., 1953, 
p. 103 

. . there were clothing and shoes for 
the Army assembled in Boston and no 
money anywhere for their transportation 
to the Hudson. 

Richard E. Danielson, Atlantic, Dec., 
1952, p. 76 
There were misery, humiliation, nervous 
breakdowns, and broken homes all around. 

Giorgio de Santillana; Atlantic, Mar., 
1953, p. 58 
And there are Lionel Dedwent and his 
wife, Mabel, being shown in by Annette, 
the stage maid. 

Stephen Leacock, Harper’s Mar., 1923, 
p. 436 
There are in it the captain, major, colonel, 
general, and field marshall, graded accord- 
ing to size. 

Ruth Rose, Atlantic, Dec., 1922, p. 742. 


Sentences using a singular verb illus- 
trate such conceivably relevant factors as 
the following: 
conjunction and; no comma 


Yet if great books were wanted there was 
Sir Joshua Reynold’s Discourses and De- 
lacroix’s Journal. 

Jacques Barzun, Atlantic, Dec., 1952, p. 


comma ; no and 


There is a priceless encounter with Bald- 
win, a game of croquet with Yeats. 

Charles J. Rolo, Atlantic, Dec., 1952, p. 
99 


comma ; and 


... there was a general hatred of Asians, 
and a desire, so far as possible, to have no 
non-Europeans except Negroes. 
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Bertrand Russell, Atlantic, Dec., 1952, 
p. 37 
series ; commas 
There is a small dressing room and closet, 
a dazzling lavatory and shower, and a 
kitchenette with china and utensils, a gas 
stove, and a refrigerator. 

Charles W. Morton, Aflantic, Dec., 
1952, p. 104 
series ; no commas 
On one side there was a pump and an 
outhouse and the foundations of the 
burned barn. 

Frances McFadden, Harper’s, Jan., 
1953, p. 41 
intervening words 
... there is a list of eight directors of the 
company, including Mr. Alfred Knopf, 
and a roster of nearly fifty advisers. 

Gilbert Highet, Harper’s, Jan., 1953, p. 


common modifier 


. . . there is too much blood and disease 
and dirt on the food we eat... . 

Mary Heaton Vorse, Harper’s, Feb., 
1953, p. 93 
inanimate things as subjects 
See any of the above. 
persons as subjects 


... there is a tennis trainer in summer and 
an ice-skating champion in winter. 

Joseph Wechsburg, Aflantic, 
1953, p. 95 
negative subjects 

... there was no rustle of falling leaves, 
no high-pitched voices of Chinese, no 
dulled explosions. . . . 

Robert Payne, Harper's, Feb., 1953, p. 


Mar., 


The statistics from the Atlantic and 
Harper's clearly indicate that the singular 
verb is far more frequent than the plural 
verb in this construction. In fact, they 
indicate a higher frequency in favor of the 
singular than my casual collecting, which 
has resulted in slightly over 200 there is 
forms against about 30 there are forms. 


The comparison between 1953 and 1923 
reveals no significant change in the last 
30 years. One would hardly expect a sig- 
nificant change in view of the following 
examples that go all the way back to the 
Old English period: There were a king 
with a large jaw and a queen with a plain 
face, on the throne of England; there 
were a king with a large jaw and a queen 
with a fair face, on the throne of France. 

Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities, Book I, 
Chapter One . . . there was a smell of 
tobacco and whitewash, and a bright fire, 
and a lamp, and a stand of muskets, and a 
drum, and a low wooden bedstead. .. . 

Dickens, Great Expectations, Chapter 
There was a steel headpiece, a cuirass, a 
gorget, and greaves, with a pair of graunt- 
lets and a sword. ... 


Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter, 
Chapter VII 


There was an Ennius, and in process of 
time a Lucilius and a Lucretius, before 
Virgil and Horace; even after Chaucer 
there was a Spencer, a Harrington, a 
Fairfax. ... 

Dryden, Preface to the Fables 
Hate and wrep per is wel rive. 

Lion and Ass, 1. 5, as in Brandl and 
Zippel’s Middle English Literature 
(1949), p. 182 

Der bid cirm on cearu, 
gewin, 

gehreow ond hlud wop bi 
woman, 

earmlic zelda gedreag. 

Christ, 11. 997-999, as in Krapp and 
Dobbie’s Exeter Book, p. 30. 

per on bence wes 
ofer zpelinge ypggesene 
heaposteapa helm, _hringed byrne, 
precwudu prymlic. 

Beowulf, 11. 1243-46. 


ROBERT J. GEIST 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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News and Ideas 
NCTE College Section Meeting at MLA 


Members and friends of the College Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English are invited to attend the Section’s annual dinner meet- 
ing which customarily takes place during the time of the Christmas meetings 
of the Modern Language Association. It will be held this year on Monday 
evening, December 27, at six o'clock, at the Hotel Statler, New York. There 
will be two speakers: Thomas Clark Pollock, Dean of Washington Square 
College and past president of the NCTE, will report on the work of the 
MLA and ACLS Commissions on Liberal Arts under the title “Liberal Arts 
and the Problems of American Education”; Dr. David Henry, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of New York University, who has been closely connected with New 
York’s experimentation in educational television will discuss “Educational 
Television: Its Problems and Opportunities.” Tickets are $5.00 each, in- 
cluding tips and taxes. Reservations should be sent as quickly as possible, 
and checks made payable to, the Chairman of Arrangements, S. D. Stephens, 
Rutgers University, 40 Rector Street, Newark 2, N.J. Tickets will be on 
sale until noon on Monday at the NCTE booth on the Exhibit Floor at the 


Statler. 


On the recommendation of its Commit- 
tee on the Study of Television, Radio and 
Film, the National Council of Teachers 
of English will next year present an 
award for television drama. The single 
television drama judged to be the program 
contributing most to classroom teaching 
from September 1954 to May 1955 will 
be selected by a ballot of NCTE mem- 
bers. Affiliate organizations of the NCTE 
are requested to submit nominations in 
May 1955. Then the ten programs re- 
ceiving the greatest number of nomina- 
tions will be arranged alphabetically on a 
ballot to be submitted to Council mem- 
bers. The drama receiving the highest 
number of votes will receive the award at 
the Annual Luncheon of the NCTE in 
November 1955. 


UHF TUNERS, NECESSARY FOR 
the majority of educational television 
broadcasts, are to be included in color 
receivers produced by CBS, General Elec- 
tric, and RCA Victor, and will be optional 
on Westinghouse sets. 
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On October 1 there were seven educa- 
tional television stations on the air, and 
thirteen more under construction. At pres- 
ent 15,000,000 Americans are within range 
of noncommercial stations, and this num- 
ber will be at least tripled when stations 
now financed and building are completed. 


THE EFFECT OF TELEVISION 
upon the amount of reading done has been 
rather carefully studied by Donald W. 
Johnson, a Notre Dame College librarian. 
He used the unusual records and facilities 
of the Montclair, New Jersey, Public Li- 
brary. As the number of television sets 
increased the number of library users did 
not diminish. After purchasing TV sets 
patrons borrow about twenty per cent 
fewer books, but within six months or a 
year the novelty of TV wears off and book 
borrowing increases again. But the com- 
ing generation, which gets TV before it 
has a chance to develop the library habit, 
may be more seriously affected. Unmar- 
ried persons with new TV sets borrowed 
about as before but married men bor- 
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rowed 40% less and married women about 
30% less. Single men who do not have TV 
sets read slightly more than those who do. 


“THE NATURE OF MATURE 
Reading” is discussed by William S. Gray 
in the School Review for October. After 
summarizing descriptions by Paul Witty 
and Stella Center, Mr. Gray reports 
briefly a study of mature readers which 
grew out of his chairmanship of a Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
committee on Reading on a Mature Level. 
Twenty successful, civic-minded, widely 
read, well informed persons were inter- 
viewed and allowed to react to short arti- 
cles of current interest. They were found 
(1) to possess compelling interests and 
motives which led to wide penetrating 
reading for understanding, information, 
and pleasure; (2) to have interests fo- 
cused on events, activities, and problems 
in the lives of other people; (3) to have 
broad backgrounds of related experience, 
which they used in sensing the significance 
of what they read; (4) to have mastery 
of the basic skills of reading; (5) to in- 
terpret details in relation to the wholes, 
and to grasp the organization of ideas; 
(6) to have a central focus or point of 
view which directed much of their reading 
—usually human welfare and social prog- 
ress; and (7) to be aware of their own 
pervading philosophy, and to guard 
against bias in their thinking. 

The investigators also interviewed 
adults with three levels of formal educa- 
tion—eighth-grade, high school, and col- 
lege—in proportion to the number of each 
level in the population of a midwestern 
city. They could find no large variation in 
the nature and quality of the reading of 
the three groups, and conclude that high 
school and college are not developing the 
breadth and depth of interest and com- 
petence that they should. 


COMICS NOW HAVE A LEGAL 
censor. A group of comic book publishers 
have appointed New York Magistrate 
Charles F. Murphy to serve as an in- 


dustry-wide “czar” to enforce a new code 
of ethics banning horror and terror com- 
ics. Murphy is to be given an annual 
budget of $100,000 to administer his office. 
The new group, known as the Comics 
Magazine Association of America repre- 
sents 24 of the nation’s 27 comic magazine 
publishers. 

And the publisher who says he intro- 
duced the horror comic magazine for chil- 
dren—William Gaines of New York— 
has announced discontinuance of such 
periodicals. “It seems to be what the 
American parents want,” commented 
Gaines. But he’s not convinced of the 
validity of his decision. He thinks horror 
comics “have nothing to do with juvenile 
delinquency.” Others, including Dr. Fred- 
eric Wertham, consulting psychiatrist of 
the Department of Hospitals, New York 
City, think they do. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 
who incline toward integration of litera- 
ture with music, art, philosophy and cul- 
tural history will be interested in “Hu- 
manities and Creative Arts in California 
Junior College General Education,” by 
Dorothea Fry and H. Woodrow Ohlsen, 
in the October California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education. It describes briefly 
many innovations being tried in Califor- 
nia. 


STUDENTS MAY WELL BE RE- 
ferred to the article by Robert Jameson, 
“How To Stay in College” (Saturday 
Evening Post, October 2). Over a third 
of all American college students do not 
graduate. Many are those who should 
have, have failed instead. Jameson, who 
heads the English department of a boys’ 
preparatory school, spent some time in- 
terviewing college officials and students 
trying to find out why. He didn’t turn up 
much news for those of us who teach, but 
the fact that some straightforward rea- 
sons are given in the Post will undoubt- 
edly impress our students more than if 
we had told them. How many times have 
we aired the substance of Jameson’s con- 
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clusions? “If the freshman will take ad- 
vantage of his adviser’s experience, of his 
teachers’ knowledge and of the wealth of 
his college library, and if he will study on 
his own, most of his minor adjustment 
problems will disappear.” 


THE OMISSION OF THE FINAL 
-ed in the past tense of verbs with final 
5, n, or t sounds is discussed in the Oc- 
tober Word Study (G. & C. Merriam 
Company, free to teachers of English) by 
W. Nelson Francis and Robert H. Wood- 
ward. In an earlier issue Ruth Aldrich 
had said that these misspellings are due 
to mispronunciations. Francis and Wood- 
ward agree with her only in that these are 
due to pronunciations. Analysis of the 
pronunciations which our misspellers are 
representing phonetically and comparison 
with the theoretical [for some of us ac- 
tual] pronunciations of the word will help 
the offenders see their mistakes and cor- 
rect them. For this purpose five groups 
are useful: (1) used, supposed; (2) 
prejudiced, dressed, relaxed; (3) aban- 
doned, frightened, happened; (4) ac- 
cepted; and (5) blown, known. [Group 5 
seems really out of place.] 


THOREAU’S WALDEN WAS PUB- 
lished in 1854, and E. B. White has ob- 
served its centennial by contributing one 
of his inimitable essays, “Walden—1954” 
to the October Yale Review. As his title 
indicates, White’s purpose is to indicate 
the contemporaneousness of Walden to- 
day. He thinks the best time to read it 
is when one is young, when the normal 
anxieties and enthusiasms and rebellions 
of youth closely resemble those of Thor- 
eau when he wrote it. In fact, he thinks 
a copy ought to be given to every college 
senior along with his sheepskin. He points 
out: that Thoreau’s purpose in going to 
the pond was not to draw attention of 
others to him but to draw his own atten- 
tion more closely to himself ; that Walden 
is not a simple account of a man’s life 
in the woods, but “of a man’s journey into 
the mind, a toot on the trumpet to alert 
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the neighbours.” Walden prompts us to 
the fundamental procedure of inquiring 
into ourselves, and in these uneasy times, 
as White says, Thoreau’s cry of “Sim- 
plicity-simplicity-simplicity” has “the in- 
sistence of a fire alarm.” 


THE DISTINGUISHED SOUTH AF- 
rican author, Alan Paton (Cry the Be- 
loved Country, Too Late the Phalarope) 
was invited by Collier’s to visit the United 
States and write a first hand report of 
“The Negro in America Today.” Paton 
has spent considerable time traveling 
through all parts of the country seeking 
the answers to such questions as: Is the 
wall of segregation really tumbling down? 
Is the Negro at last being taken into the 
American nation as an American among 
Americans? Is this going at such a pace 
the end is no longer in doubt? Integration 
in the schools could be nullified by resi- 
dential segregation and discrimination in 
employment. How does America stand in 
relation to these? Paton’s observations ap- 
pear in two installments in Collier's (Octo- 
ber 15 and October 29). His report is 
worth reading, for he sees with a fresh 
eye and a sense of perspective almost im- 
possible to a native American and presents 
a great mass of specific illustrations to 
document his view. This seems to be 
epitomized in the words of a Negro official 
who said, “The future of the Negro has 
never been so full of hope.” 


JAMES T. FARRELL, BEST KNOWN 
as author of Studs Lonigan, whose Reflec- 
tions at Fifty has just been published, is 
the subject of an expository essay by C. 
Hartley Grattan in the October Harper's. 
What Grattan is concerned to explain 
about Farrell is his moralism, which Grat- 
tan thinks the reader needs to be aware of 
if Farrell’s writings are to be fully under- 
stood and valued. Farrell, himself, has said 
“Literature is not in itself a means of solv- 
ing problems, these can be solved only by 
action, by social and political action.” He 
scrupulously keeps these problems out of 
his fiction, thereby avoiding the snares of 
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moralizing and propagandizing, but brings 
them into his essays and journalism. In 
these his philosophy is clearly expressed 
and his attitude toward the characters in 
his fiction explained. Briefly, Farrell is “a 
partisan of the cult of the fully free man. 
He believes that man is the victim of the 
institutional arrangements of society be- 
cause the powers of the individual will 
are weaker than the forces of social cir- 
cumstance.” But he has an optimistic view 
of man, believes that man can accomplish 
his own rescue, if he will. As a moralist he 
is seeking to find ways and means to help 
people like Studs escape from the pattern 
of “institutional arrangements” into the 
“Kingdom of Freedom.” Farrell’s idea of 
freedom is tied up with a thoroughgoing 
allegiance to democracy. His politics are 
designed to destroy the world of Farrell 
the writer of novels. 


“WHAT DOES A FILM PRODUCER 
do?” Harriet Parsons (producer of J 
Remember Mama, etc.) gives such a full, 
specifically detailed answer in the October 
Film Review that it cannot be easily sum- 
marized, but she makes amply clear that 
producing is a twenty-four-hour-a-day job 
which demands at times “the combined 
qualities of Solomon and Simon Legree.” 
A producer, she says, has to be a father 
confessor, psychiatrist, marriage-relations 
counsel, diplomat, and hard-headed boss. 
In addition the job includes finding a story 
which will make a good movie and then 
guiding every phase of the production: 
working with the script writer, scene by 
scene; estimating costs; choosing the di- 
rector ; working with the director in choos- 
ing the performers, camera men, art di- 
rector, costumer, musicians, music; criti- 
cizing and editing the various parts of the 
film as they are shot each day; helping to 
plan the publicity ; checking the box office 
returns after the picture’s release. 


SOME OF THE RESPONSIBILI- 
ties of a stage director are described in- 
cidentally in Maurice Zolotow’s “profile” 
of Josh Logan in the October Theatre 
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Arts. “Josh-of-all-Theatre-Trades” Logan 
has been at the helm, usually in several 
capacities, of most of the great musical 
comedy successes of the past twenty years, 
Showboat, Oklahoma, Pal Joey, Mister 
Roberts, South Pacific. Logan believes 
that musical comedy is Broadway’s most 
experimental genre, that it is the most 
creative force on Broadway, and that the 
experimentation is possible because Broad- 
way audiences which are conservative 
about innovations in straight drama will 
accept them when the story is set to music. 
Zolotow thinks that Logan’s special quali- 
ties as a director are: a genius for keeping 
the action moving so realistically the audi- 
ence forgets it is watching make-believe ; 
a knowledge of stage mechanics so great 
he tries out effects that would frighten 
other directors; his sense of the animal 
qualities of men and women so that all 
whom he directs project over the footlights 
a sense of warmth and passion and the 
gusto of life. Logan himself says that the 
most important part of a production is its 
heightened emotion, that “what the theatre 
exists for is to express emotions better 
than human beings can express them in 
everyday life.” An equally versatile but 
very different type of director is George 
Abbott, whose life and theories (conven- 
tional but adroit) are described by Gilbert 
Millstein in the New York Times Maga- 
zine (October 3). These two articles will 
be helpful to students referred to them. 


IN “GENIUS IS BETTER THAN 
Talent” (October Theatre Arts) Joseph 
Wood Krutch analyzes Eugene O’Neill’s 
“A Moon for the Misbegotten” and finds 
it a reflection of the paradoxes of O’Neill’s 
career as a playwright. These paradoxes 
are the almost unbelievable differences in 
quality between individual plays and a 
certain technical clumsiness in even the 
best of them. Krutch thinks that O’Neill 
had a measure of real genius, but was 
curiously devoid of talent—namely, a 
workman’s competence. He just never 
learned what can be taught! 
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Dear CounciL MEMBER, 


By this time you will have seen many of your College Section friends in Detroit 
and perhaps got to know your seven College Section Committee members better. You 
must, for example, have talked to James Mason in the Hospitality Room or seen him 
at work in the Saturday Morning business meeting. And Karl Dykema, quiet but 
dynamic Committee member and CCCC’er, was very much in evidence. The Commit- 
tee members in attendance lunched together and talked over College Section plans for 
the future. You could help immensely by registering suggestions, recommendations, 
and (yes, even) complaints with the Chairman or with other Committee members. 

Beverly Fisher and John McKiernan, Chairman and Associate Chairman of the 
Committee on Bibliography of College Teaching of English, are talking about a sup- 
plement for July 1949 to July 1954 to bring the bibliographies up to date—you will 
recall that none has appeared since July 1949. That done, they hope to continue the 
supplements annually. Do you find these bibliographies useful? Should they be con- 
tinued? Several busy people have to work hard digesting articles from five dozen 
journals and a mass of books. Perhaps you would like to help. Write Beverly Fisher 
at Santa Monica (California) Junior College. 

If an intense young man in a gray suit tagged you in Detroit and inquired “How 
many English majors did your college graduate last June?” the answer was “2.5 per 
cent to 4 per cent of the total graduates,” and the young man was Edward Foster, 
Chairman of the Committee on College English for Non-Major Students. Under Ed’s 
chairmanship CCENS has been one of our most active committees. Leonard Dean, 
University of Connecticut, is the new Associate Chairman. The Committee has several 
important, long-range plans to improve the English teaching of non-major students 
and to improve working conditions among teachers less concerned with English majors 
than with the 96 per cent who major in other subjects. A dedicated letter writer him- 
self, Ed Foster (Georgia Tech., Atlanta) would be glad to have your questions, ideas, 
and aid. 

Working closely and sympathetically with CCENS is the Committee on the Educa- 
tion of College Teachers of English, ably chaired by Warner Rice of the University 
of Michigan. You may have been fortunate enough to attend the Friday program 
sponsored by this Committee in Detroit. Questions being currently considered by this 
Committee are: certification codes, especially in their relation to college teachers ; plans 
for in-service training of teachers; special programs in the teaching of English; 
methods of codperation between departments of English and schools of Education ; 
the problems of elementary courses in literature and composition. Take Warner Rice’s 
immense knowledge and experience in such matters and his evident enthusiasm, add 
his very capable committee personnel, and watch for important results. 

In addition to a series of most commendable programs at the annual Thanksgiving 
meetings and after MLA dinners, the Committee on Approaches to Literature, Fred 
Millett, Chairman, is planning to publish a collection of essays on basic approaches to 
literature. Topics to be considered are: aids (historical, biographical, psychological, 
ideational) to understanding literature; the study of fiction, drama, and poetry; the 
evaluation of literature: historical, critical (neo-Aristotelian, New-Critical), personal. 
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Each topic will be treated by some one who is an expert in a special type of approach. 
Frederick L. Gwynn (Penn State) is Associate Chairman of this Committee. 

Finally, the Committee on Comparative Literature is making commendable progress 
on its Guide to Comparative Literature. A special committee with Roy Basler (Library 
of Congress) as Chairman has evaluated this large and important manuscript and 
made a report to the American Library Association. College Section members may 
well be proud of the attainments of this Committee. Horst Frenz, Chairman, is teach- 
ing this year at Hamburg, Germany, and the Associate Chairman, Ernest Hassold, 
and Mary Gaither (Indiana University) are directing the Committee’s work in his , 
absence. The Committee has again used the Yearbook of Comparative and General 
Literature as a medium through which to report on the teaching of comparative, ,, 
world, and general literature and on the status of humanities programs in American | : 
colleges and universities. 

Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University 
Chairman, College Section Committee 


Dear Councit MEMBER, 


“Know your committees and you will know your Council,” a former Council officer 
once said of the thirty and more general committees which reported to the Board of 
Directors in November in Detroit, and whose work keys into every phase of Council 
activity. This means knowing not only their unique responsibilities but their interrela- 
tionships which provide mutual support and reinforcement. It is the purpose of this 
brief statement to highlight the cluster-pattern of Council committees and to report by 


way of introduction, the work of one cluster of five committees. 

The thirty committees draw members from all sections of the Council to work on 
key problems and to prepare reports and publications for teachers and curriculum 
workers in English. Committees report to the Board of Directors, strongly represen- 
tative of our local, state, and regional associations. They work closely with the Execu- 
tive Office of the Council and with the Executive Committee to provide a measure of 
coordination and common direction. Six members of the Executive Committee serve 
as liaison officers—the three Section chairmen (Elementary, High School, College), 
the first vice-president, and the two past presidents. Each of these liaison officers serves 
with several committees whose concerns cluster around a major aspect of Council action. 

Here we are concerned with the cluster comprising the Committee to Cooperate with 
Teaching Film Custodians, the Committee on Recordings, the Committee on Playlist, 
the Committee on Speaking and Dramatics, and the Committee on the Study of Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film. Increasing desire to draw on special interests and resources of 
local and regional associations was one of the reasons for trying out this clustering of 
committees in the New York City area. Additional reason lay in the opportunity 
afforded for working directly together as well as by correspondence—an advantage 
admirably illustrated by the work of the Committee to Cooperate with Teaching Film 
Custodians, which has been enabled by Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. to meet reg- 
ularly in New York City through the past five years. The liaison officer privileged to 
work with this cluster is the retiring past president. 

During the past year these committees have produced a number of concrete results— 
and opened experimental channels for procedures which we will note presently. The 
Committee to Cooperate with Teaching Film Custodians (Marion C. Sheridan, Chair- 
man) marks its fifth anniversary this year. It has prepared excerpts from four black- 
and-white films, Two Years Before the Mast, Meet the Forsytes, Washington Square, 
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and Smoky, and its first excerpt in color, taken from Kim. In addition to study guides 
for three films and a catalogue of TFC films for English Language Arts, the committee 
has prepared Understanding Movies, a film about film, which has already been viewed 
by more than 200,000 people, and has had enthusiastic reception from teachers and 
other film critics. 

The Committee on Recordings (Hardy R. Finch, Chairman) has many years of pro- 
ductive work behind it. To earlier readings by Frost, Benét, MacLeish, Coffin, Lindsay, 
Cummings, Corwin and Rathbone, the committee has most recently added new LP re- 
cordings by Frost. While the Executive Office has been acquiring new facilities, the 
committee has been looking into recordings of additional authors, and is now consider- 
ing a catalogue of Records for You. 

The Committee on Playlist (Joseph Mersand, Chairman) has been collecting ma- 
terials for an up-to-date successor to Milton Smith’s long standing NCTE playlist, 
with June 1955 as target date. Among materials collected to date are summaries of 
more than 1000 one-act plays—all read, seen, or produced by committee members—and 
of more than 1000 full-length plays. 

The Committee on Speaking and Dramatics (Ruth E. French, Chairman) after 
exploring various needs in its field, has focused on preparation of a bulletin on Assem- 
bly Programs, to meet a very frequent responsibility of English teachers which involves 
many aspects of speaking and dramatics. 

The Committee on Television, Radio, and Film (Alice Sterner and Louis Forsdale, 
co-chairmen) has centered its attention on TV, because it is now in a critical develop- 
mental stage “with many problems related to radio and film.” The committee polled 
more than one hundred affiliates of NCTE concerning Educational Television, and 
sent returns to the American Council on Education for transmission to the Federal 
Communications Commission to support efforts to hold educational channels. It has 
established and maintained productive liaison with the American Council on Education, 
American Council for Better Broadcasts, and the National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television, helping particularly to set up criteria for the new medium. To 
put criteria into action, it has made recommendations concerning a TV Drama Award 
by NCTE in 1955. 

Looking back at this cluster of committees we see their high level of productivity. 
This is a tribute, of course, to the industry of their members, and to the constitution 
of their membership, which includes past presidents of state organizations of New 
York and New Jersey, and of the New England Association of Teachers of English. 
It shows also the values in having at least a nucleus of committee membership in a 
given region, which has facilitated frequent meetings of committees and made possible 
joint meetings of committees and chairmen, such as that in which all chairmen shared 
in the preparation of the final report of the Committee on Television, Radio, and Film 
to the American Council on Education. This has been essentially an experimental 
procedure for Council committees. As a further exploratory step in coordination, 
Marion C. Sheridan will serve as a regional deputy liaison officer with these committees, 
in close touch with the new liaison officer on the Executive Committee who will succeed 
the retiring senior past president. There is every anticipation that the geographical 
centers for this and other clusters will move from region to region, drawing on both 
local and nation-wide interests and resources as committees accumulate information 


and pass on the results of their work. 
Lennox Grey, Past President 
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New Books 


College Teaching Materials 


PERSPECTIVES. Edited by Leonard F. 
Dean. Harcourt. Pp. 561. 

This is a new kind of book of readings, 
the purpose of which, indicated by the 
title, is to help the freshman make sense 
out of freshman English by helping him to 
achieve perspective in his thinking. Part I 
contains twelve essays describing school 
and college life from twelve different 
points of view; Part II, the major portion, 
consists of some forty selections con- 
cerned with college studies. These are 
grouped by topics and themes to show the 
differing perspectives of literature, phi- 
losophy, sciences, and the social studies. 
The selections vary in difficulty. Most are 
comparatively brief. All have direct im- 
mediate interest for the student. Sixty 
pages of commentary and suggestions are 
appended. Freshmen who use it should be 
greatly aided in making the adjustment 
from high school to college and in focus- 
ing their sights to mature intellectual 
procedures. 


SYMPOSIUM. By George Arms and 
Louis Locke. Rinehart. Pp. 626. $4.50. 
An anthology of readings for college 
freshmen which centers around the col- 
lege student and the everyday issues 
which confront him. The materials have 
been carefully chosen to represent differ- 
ent points of view, to appeal to a wide 
variety of readers, to provoke discussion, 
and yet at the same time to be exemplary 
for their “literary” quality. The essays are 
arranged into four main groupings, “The 
Immediate World” (Self and Family, Na- 
ture, Men and Women), “Expanding ex- 
perience” (Schools, Religion, Business 
and Labor, Machines, Sports and Enter- 
tainment, Writers and Readers), “Demo- 
cratic Problems” (Democratic Freedom, 
Race, Crime, The Age of Danger), and 


“The American Scene.” A fifth group 
contains six short stories. The result is a 
volume that ought to bait the average 
freshman into eager reading and lively dis- 
cussion in speech and on theme paper. 


SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES. 
Edited by Robert Penn Warren and Al- 
bert Erskine. Dell Brooks. Pp. 542. $0.50 
(Paper). 

Thirty-six stories written in the pres- 
ent century by thirty-six authors have 
been chosen for narrative interest and 
special view of life or human nature. Most 
of the famous twentieth century writers 
of this form are represented. Very few of 
these stories have been much anthologized. 


LISTENING AND SPEAKING. By 
Ralph G. Nichols and Thomas R. Lewis. 
William C. Brown Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa. Pp. 250. $2.75 (Paper). 

The authors call this a text in “oral 
communication” and stress the cooperation 
of speaker and listeners. The first six 
chapters are perhaps the most nearly com- 
plete exposition of the skills of listening ; 
the other six expound the art of speaking 
to an audience. Then follow twenty as- 
signments involving both listening and 
speaking and including rating forms for 
both. This seems likely to be very fruit- 
ful in a freshman course. It suggests the 
need of a second book integrating the 
reading and writing skills. 


DISCUSSION AND CONFERENCE. 
By William M. Sattler and N. Edd Miller. 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. $4.75. 

This detailed treatise seems suitable for 
an upper-year elective course, or for 
classes of employed adults. The emphasis 
is upon leadership and cooperation ; listen- 
ing and speech skills are assumed. 
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PRENTICE-HALL HANDBOOK 
FOR WRITERS. Second Edition. By 
Glenn Leggett, C. David Mead, and Wil- 
liam Charvat. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 544. 
$2.95. 

This does not appear to be noticeably 
different from the first edition which ap- 
peared three years ago, although numer- 
ous minor revisions can be detected. In- 
tended as both a guide and a reference 
work, it is helped to its purpose by an eye 
catching format which enables the reader 
to find what he is looking for in minimum 
time. 


THE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK OF 
ENGLISH. Third Edition. By John M. 
Kierzek. Pp. 579. $3.00. 

The general plan remains that of the 
earlier editions but much of the book has 
been rewritten and much new illustrative 
material added, including a complete re- 
search paper. Although this handbook is 
more prescriptive in tone than some, it 
takes fully into account the concepts and 
achievements of contemporary linguistic 
science, and the opening chapter on the 
growth of the English language (30 
pages) indicates the more flexible ap- 
proach of this edition over that of the 
first two. 


UNIFIED ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
WITH WORKBOOK. Third Edition. 
By Gerald D. Sanders, Hoover H. Jordan, 
and Wallace H. Magoon. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. Pp. 524 +104. 

The order of the chapters has been 
somewhat rearranged and the chapter on 
“Reading” considerably revised ; sentence 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIA- 
TION. By Helge Kokeritz. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 516. $7.50. 

EXAMPLES OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
PRONUNCIATION. A Recording. By 
Helge Kokeritz. Columbia Records, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 10” LP. $5.00. 
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problems are treated in more detail; il- 
lustrations of paragraph development have 
been multiplied ; the sections on the précis 
and the research paper greatly changed. 
The usual toning up by numerous minor 
revisions is evident throughout. 


ORAL COMMUNICATION. A 
SHORT COURSE IN SPEAKING. 
Second Edition. By Donald G. Bryant 
and Karl R. Wallace. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. Pp. 310. $3.00. 

A text for a beginning course in public 
speaking which takes as the norm of de- 
livery “the gentleman conversing.” Nu- 
merous changes have been made from the 
first edition, including wholly new chap- 
ters on language, group discussion, and 
parliamentary procedure, and a much ex- 
panded one on visual materials. Material 
on the theoretical background of rhetoric 
and the psychology of communication has 
been reduced to a minimum. The nine- 
teenth photographic illustrations are par- 
ticularly effective because of their natural- 
ness. 


CREATIVE WRITING. Revised Edi- 
tion. By George G. Williams. Harper. 
Pp. 411. $4.00. 

A text for advanced college classes 
which first appeared in 1935 and has 
been much used ever since. This new edi- 
tion is about a third longer than the 
original, and the material which has been 
retained has been pretty thoroughly re- 
written, most particularly the sections on 
writing fiction, and on argument and logic. 
Many of the exercises and illustrative pas- 
sages are new. 


How do we know the sounds of Shakes- 
peare’s pronunciation—the way such very 
different characters as Hamlet, Bottom, 
and Falstaff sounded on the stage of the 
Globe theater? What traces do the plays 
and poems show of Stratford talk, school 
English, court English, the speech of the 
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populace of London round about 1600? To 
all these and many other questions we can 
find authoritative answers in Professor 
Kokeritz’s fine new study. It is well over 
forty years since this difficult subject was 
last dealt with at length. Professor 
Kokeritz brings the full powers of modern 
philology to bear on it, correcting many 
inaccuracies of former treatments and 
proposing new explanations of some 
points. He has also for the first time in- 
cluded the entire canon of Shakespeare’s 
works in the evidence. 

Though the book is primarily for the 
specialist, it is by no means above the ca- 
pacity of the general student of Shake- 
speare. The many teachers who have won- 
dered what evidence is used, arid how, to 
arrive at Shakespeare’s pronunciation will 
find this interestingly explained in Part I. 
Part II, dealing with Shakespeare’s puns 
and plays on words, will also prove both 
instructive and entertaining. For the spe- 
cialist there is a full phonology in Part 
III, which also contains sample passages 
from the sonnets and plays in phonetic 
transcription. Part IV has appendixes, the 
third of which is a complete index of 
Shakespeare’s rhymes. For the teacher of 
the history of the English language or of 
undergraduate courses in Shakespeare, 
this book is indispensable—a mine of in- 
formation, well indexed for easy refer- 
ence. 

To go with the book Professor Kokeritz 
has made a phonograph recording of his 
reading of thirteen of the passages phonet- 
ically transcribed in Part III. The ad- 
vanced student may thus follow the sounds 
in detail. But even for the beginner or for 
one concerned mainly with literary mat- 
ters it is certainly worth while to hear 
these several famous passages (among 
them are “Friends, Romans, country- 
men ...”, “The quality of Mercy... .”, 
“To be, or not to be...”) as they would 
have struck an Elizabethan ear. Despite 
the task of producing the sounds exactly, 
Professor Kokeritz has succeeded sur- 
prisingly well in reading also with the 
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interpretative expression which the pas- 
sages deserve. Altogether, the publication 
of this book and record is an important 
event in Shakespeare studies. 

F. G. Cassipy 
University of Wisconsin 


THE YOUNG SHAKESPEARE. By E. 
B. Everitt. Rosenkilde and Bagger. Copen- 
hagen. Pp. 188. Dan. Kr. 27.50. (Paper) 

The years between Shakespeare’s de- 
parture from Stratford and his appear- 
ance as a successful dramatist (1585- 
1592) have never been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. Everitt here presents five 
detailed and exciting studies in docu- 
mentary evidence to support the hypothe- 
sis that soon after Shakespeare’s arrival 
in London he became a law clerk, a pen- 
man of legal documents, that he started to 
write plays sometime between 1585 and 
1587, studying the literature and the lan- 
guage as he wrote. Such an hypothesis 
makes sense and the evidence offered 
seems to support it. The new picture 
which emerges not only makes Shake- 
speare a competent penman of legal forms 
but also the author of several “pre-Shake- 
spearian” plays hitherto dubiously at- 
tributed to him, the sole author of the 
Henry VI trilogy, of Titus Andronicus 
and The Taming of the Shrew, and the 
author and penman of an extant manu- 
script play never confidently attributed to 
anyone. This study is published as the 
second volume in a new monograph series, 
Anglistica. A more complete study based 
on fuller investigation is to be published 
in book form. 


THE GLOBE RESTORED. By C. Wal- 
ter Hodges. Coward-McCann. Pp. 199. 
$7.50. 

A unique study in the Elizabethan 
theatre by a well known English theatre 
designer and scholar. It is also a source 
book, for two-thirds of the volume is 
given over to 62 superb reproductions of 
contemporary illustrations and 28 black 
and white drawings by the author, includ- 
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ing four “reconstructions,” all with lucid 
notes interpreting their significance. Both 
the pictorial evidence and Mr. Hodges’ ex- 
planations and cautions conjectures make 
it stimulating and valuable to teacher and 
student. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY. Edited by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge. Pp. 166. 
$3.75. 

The central theme of this, the seventh 
annual survey, is Shakespeare’s style and 
language. The first article discusses the 
past fifty years of Shakespearean criticism 
relative to this topic showing that much 
interest and labor has been spent on the 
interpretative investigation of Shake- 
speare’s language but that much still needs 
to be done. A second explores the oral as- 
pect of Shakespeare’s language, and a 
third attempts to determine his spelling 
habits. Included also are articles which 
discuss the imaginative impression made 
by Italy upon the dramatist, and the sig- 
nificance of modern bibliographical re- 
search. Two others are devoted to acting, 
Edward Alleyn’s acting, and modern tend- 
encies in playing and production. New doc- 
uments concerning the players of the Red 
Bull Theatre are also presented, and anal- 
ysis of the relation between the audience 
and the actors in the Elizabethan theatre. 
A valuable feature is the annual survey of 
the year’s contributions to Shakespearean 
study. 


JOHN RUSKIN. By Joan Evans. Ox- 
ford. Pp. 447. $4.25. 

An excellently written, straightforward 
biography with the admirable virtue of 
taking the reader back to Ruskin’s own 
writings and providing a setting for his 
more familiar works. Dr. Evans is one of 
the editors of Ruskin’s Diaries, to be pub- 
lished next year. This has enabled her to 
consult new materials, especially impor- 
tant because Ruskin’s Praeterita ends with 
his fortieth year. However, it is the au- 
thor’s own insight, her ability to “sense” 
Ruskin’s mind, which makes this a work 
of distinction. 
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THOMAS HARDY. By Evelyn Hardy. 
St. Martin’s Press. Pp. 342. $5.00. 

In this competently written critical bi- 
ography the events of Hardy’s life and his 
writings are considered chronologically in 
their relationship to one another, and the 
illumination of his novels and poetry 
which results will be found most helpful 
both by the general reader and by the 
teacher. Eight illustrations. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. Selected by Philip Wayne. Ox- 
ford. Pp. 295. $1.25. 

Wordsworth’s letters reveal much, both 
of the poet and of the man, and this ex- 
cellently chosen selection, in a handysized 
volume, makes them easily available to the 
general reader, which the vast de Selin- 
cort, Broughton, and Morley collections 
from which these are drawn, are not. Mr. 
Wayne’s introduction is a happy one, and 
he provides also a useful index of the 
persons addressed, with brief biographical 
notes. A new volume in “The World’s 
Classics.” 


THE BLOOMSBURY GROUP. By J. 
K. Johnstone. Noonday. $5.00. 

Virginia Woolf, E. M. Forster, Lytton 
Strachey, and other members of the group 
are discussed with their histories, theories 
of art, etc. 


THOREAU. By William Condry. Philo- 
sophical Library. Pp. 114. $3.50. 

This brief biography by an Englishman 
is highly appreciative, without extensive 
discussion of Thoreau’s writing. 


THE HAUNTED MAN: A POR- 
TRAIT OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. By 
Philip Lindsay. Philosophical Library. Pp. 
256. $4.75. 

Lindsay emphasizes more than is usual 
the effect of the pre-Allan years of inse- 
curity with his hapless actress mother and 
of her death upon Poe’s subconscious. 
Drugs and drinking, then, were escapes 
from mental torture, without which actual 
madness would have appeared. 
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RUSSIAN WRITERS: THEIR LIVES 
AND LITERATURE. By Janko Lavrin. 
Van Nostrand. $6.00. 

In discussing each of the significant 
Russian writers of the last two centuries— 
usually a whole chapter to each—Lavrin 
traces the changes in Russian literature. 
His penultimate chapter follows the grad- 
ual tightening of party control since 1917 
—and the accompanying decline of the 
novel. 


PLAIN WORDS: THEIR ABC. By Sir 
Ernest Gowers. Knopf. Pp. 298. $2.50. 

Two earlier books, Plain Words and 
The ABC of Plain Words, are here com- 
bined. Intended originally for improving 
the clarity of British official communica- 
tions, this emphasizes exact and familiar 
diction. It is readably written. 


A GUIDE TO PATTERNS AND 
USAGE IN ENGLISH. By A. S. 
Hornby. Oxford University Press. Pp. 


261. $4.80. 

This compact little book meant for lit- 
erate foreigners learning (British) Eng- 
lish, assumes grammar but does not teach 
it. Constructions following different verbs 
get more attention. Complementary to 
most American work in this field. 


STRANGE STORIES OF WORDS: 
PHILOLOGY FOR EVERYBODY. By 
George F. Schott. Pp. 52. $2.50. 
Random one- or two-page excursions 
into etymology and, less, semantics. 


THE CONCISE USAGE AND ABUS- 
AGE. By Eric Partridge. Philosophical 
Library. Pp. 219. $3.50. 

A condensation of the earlier Usage and 
Abusage, with minor revisions, this re- 
mains a dogmatic handbook of British 
Standard (Public School) usage. In spite 
of a few parenthetical comments which 
Cabell Greet is permitted to make, there 
are many annoying prohibitions of usage 
which are certainly American Standard 
English. Less urbane than Fowler. 


ACCENT ON TEACHING: EXPERI- 
MENTS IN GENERAL EDUCATION. 
Edited by Sidney J. French. Harper. Pp. 
334. $4.75. 

In his introduction the editor says gen- 
eral education is becoming student-cen- 
tered, with the emphasis upon teaching stu- 
dents how to think rather than certain 
facts or even principles. They are to 
learn by thinking, under guidance, about 
important problems, using subject-matter. 
Then two dozen individuals who have been 
trying to do this, write of specific topics. 
The chapters on the humanities are “In- 
terpretation and Discussion,” “Developing 
a Course in Life Values,” “Integration 
of the Arts,” “Individualization,” “Com- 
munication Courses,” and “Discussing be- 
fore Writing.” Whatever one’s educa- 
tional philosophy, this volume is worth 
reading for information about what is 
going on in many colleges. 


CURRENT ISSUES IN HIGHER ED- 
UCATION 1954: PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE NINTH ANNUAL NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDU- 
CATION. Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. Pp. 321. $3.00. (Paper). 

The conference heard six major ad- 
dresses, some of them really inspiring. 
Each of its forty small groups heard a 
paper (printed in the report) on its spe- 
cial problem and then engaged in discus- 
sion (summarized in the report) upon that 
problem. Perhaps eight of these lecture- 
and-discussions touch closely the interests 
of college teachers of literature and com- 
munication. Department chairmen and 
curriculum committees should read it se- 
lectively—and earnest, not desperately 
overloaded teachers. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION UNDER 
CRITICISM. Edited by C. Winfield Scott 
and Clyde M. Hill. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 414. 
$6.35. 

This anthology presents both the at- 
tacks upon present procedures in educa- 
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tion and the replies. Apparently every 
widely published censure of schools and 
school personnel is here, and at least an 
equal amount of defense. The four major 
divisions of the book are Introduction, 
Major Criticisms, Analyses of Criticisms, 
Handling Criticisms. Here is a library for 
the study of the present controversy. 


LANGUAGE ARTS FOR TODAY’S 
CHILDREN. “NCTE Curriculum Se- 


ries.” Prepared by the Commission on the. 


English Curriculum. Appleton. Pp. 431. 
Illustrated. $3.75. 

Volume II of this series elaborates for 
the elementary school through grade six 
the ideas which were set forth in The 
English Language Arts. It presents first 
“Bases for the Language Arts Program,” 
“Facets of the Language Arts” (develop- 
ing the skills), “The Program in Action” 
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(accounts of classroom activities in which 
all the skills are developed and literature 
enjoyed), and “Building and Appraising a 
Language Arts Program.” Teachers in 
higher grades who wish to know what 
training their students have had will be 
interested. 


ASPECTS OF READABILITY IN 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES. By Eleanor 
M. Peterson. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Pp. 118. $3.50. 

A doctoral study of the causes (other 
than vocabulary and sentence structure) 
of difficulty in comprehension of textbook 
material. The simple conclusion is that 
improvement of organization and interest 
of presentation led to better comprehen- 
sion. The principles by which organiza- 
tion was improved and interest increased 
are given. 


Nonfiction 


INDONESIA: LAND OF CHAL- 
LENGE. By Marguerite Harmon Bro. 
Harper. $4.00. 

The author spent a year and a half 
traveling freely about Indonesia when her 
husband was cultural attaché to the United 
States Embassy. She visited Java, Su- 
matra, Bornea, Bali, Celebes, and villages 
in other islands. She made friends and 
was welcomed at religious ceremonies, 
weddings, and many festivities. Of par- 
ticular interest are her unhappy reports 
on schools, medicine, and many diseases 
almost. unknown to us. Yet she is hope- 
ful concerning improvement. Photographs. 


AN AMERICAN IN INDIA. By Saun- 
ders Redding. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

Mr. Redding visited India under the 
auspices of the Department of State. As a 
Negro American he had great advantages 
in interviewing the’ people of India, the 
representatives of other nations, officials, 
educators, and business men. He caught 
an ominots’ note in these interviews with 
the natives, and pleads for a change in 


white attitudes and policies. He fears 
Communism there. 


AFRICA, LAND OF MY FATHERS. 
By Era Bell Thompson. Doubleday. $3.75. 

The author, editor of Ebony Magazine, 
is proud of her “black heritage.” She 
traveled through eighteen countries of 
Black Africa and met people of many 
nationalities. She talked with descendants 
of African conquerors, and saw evidences 
of ancient African civilizations. She writes 
vividly and sympathetically of the Africa 
she saw dominated by Europeans and 
Asians, of the bitter problems faced by 
175,000,000 blacks. 


BLACK POWER. By Richard Wright. 
Harper. $4.00. 

The author of Native Son, now living 
in Paris, visited the Gold Coast of Africa. 
For about ten years he had been a Com- 
munist in America but resigned from the 
party and views with alarm Communism 
in Africa. He says he was “fascinated, 
confused, angered, and entertained by the 
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thousands of conflicting facets of African 
life.” Quite naturally he shows some 
bitterness, and feels that British and 
Americans should keep hands off. His 
book is important and well written. 


THE INVISIBLE WRITING. By Ar- 
thur Koestler. Macmillan. Pp. 431. $5.00. 

In this second volume of his autobiog- 
raphy the Austrian-born novelist tells of 
his nine years (1931-40) as a Communist, 
from his first assignment as a spy in Ber- 
lin to his final escape to England. “A case 
history,” he calls it. An epilogue brings 
the account to 1953. A true tale of horror 
and organized evil. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE PRAI- 
RIE YEARS AND THE WAR YEARS. 
By Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. $7.50. 
The author has condensed his six- 
volume biography of Lincoln and met the 
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demand for a one-volume Life of Lincoln. 
Many chapters are rewritten and conden- 
sation throws greater stress upon many 
important incidents. All recent research is 
noted. Accurate and readable. It meets an 
enthusiastic reception. 762 pages. Photo- 
graphs. 


THE JEWS IN AMERICA. A HIS- 
TORY. By Rufus Learsi. World Publish- 
ing. $6.00. 

This history opens with the landing of 
twenty-three Jewish fugitives in New 
Amsterdam in 1654. Now there are 
5,000,000 Jews in the United States. The 
past is linked with the present, the part 
Jews have played in national developments 
and crises, their struggles, problems, and 
successes are clearly and vigorously pre- 
sented. The growth of Israel is discussed. 
Authentic, very complete and dramatic. 
Photographs. 


In 
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The Influence of Psychology on 
Fiction 


Whatever Happened to Saroyan 


Sinclair Lewis and the Fortress of 
Reality 


Critical Reading in the Survey 


Grammar in the Composition 
Course 


The Teachable Faulkner 


Better Speech through Records 
The Art of Good Speech, a complete speech 


course eminent authorities, enables one to 

correct his mispronunciations, to enrich his vo- 

cabulary, and to speak more effectively in the 
everyday situations. 


Topics: Speech and personality; the psychology of 
effective speaking; the correct use of the voice; de- 
termining the correct pronunciation of words; meth- 
ods of transcription; improving one’s conversation; 
talking before groups; managing the interview, etc. 


Features: a complete list of words which offer spelling 
or pronunciation difficulties (6000 words are tran- 
scribed in a system that can be read at a glance); a 
full list of words of disputed pronunciation, with the 
recommendations of a group of specialists; self- 
administering tests for discovering words one may 
be mispronouncing and records on which to hear the 
correct pronunciation; vocabulary-building manuals 
with tests that permit one to check his progress, etc. 


4 unbreakable records . . . 7 books and manuals 
in an attractive case . . . $10.95 


Where remittance accompanies order, we pay 
taz and shipping charges. 


Spanish Course 664 pp., 8 unbreakable records $12.50 


The Russell Press . 1512 S. 6th St. + Phila. 47, Pa. 
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_ Outstanding editions and translations of the classics—Available 
only in Everyman's Library— Each, $1.65 


War 


Commentaries 
BY JULIUS CAESAR 


A BRILLIANT modern translation by 
John Warrington. “He has not hesi- 
tated to ‘elucidate obscurities by para- 
phrase,’ to give all places when possible 
their present names, and to employ the 
most modern English idioms to capture 
the vigor of the original . . . I cannot 
thank Mr. Warrington enough for 
breathing life into Caesar’s Gallic war. 
. . » De Bello Gallico has become a new 
book, tragically, stirringly contempo- 
rary.’"—John Mason Brown, Saturday 
Review. #702 


The Odyssey 


BY HOMER 


A CLEAR modern translation by S. O. 
Andrew, who “has managed to 
combine the merits of an accurate prose 
translation with the pleasures of skill- 
ful narrative verse... . An Odyssey that 
can be read with sustained enjoyment.” 
—Ben Ray Redman, Sat. Review. #454 


Troilus and 
Criseyde 
BY GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


Hs immortal narrative poem, one 
of the supreme achievements in Eng- 
lish literature, has been newly edited 
from the original manuscript by John 
Warrington. Marginal glosses and foot- 
notes. #992 


The Rambler 
BY SAMUEL JOHNSON 


HIS volume contains seventy-eight 

of the best essays from The Ram- 
bler, and the selection has been made 
by the eminent Johnsonian authority, 
S. C. Roberts. Each essay is, of course, 
complete, and the collection as a whole 
represents Dr. Johnson in both his gay 
and serious moods, #994 


Napoleon’s 
Letters 


THis volume comprises three hun- 

dred of the Emperor’s letters, chosen 
and translated by J. M. Thompson to 
illustrate every side of Napoleon’s char- 
acter and career from Ajaccio to St. 
Helena. #995 


Persian 
Poems 


AN ANTHOLOGY, edited by Pro- 

fessor A. J. Arberry, of English 
translations from some twenty-five Per- 
sian poets—lyrical, mystical, didactic, 
idyllic, epigrammatic and epic. The ver- 
sions printed in this volume range from 
the eighteenth century to the twentieth. 
#996 


Everyman's Library—the world’s most comprehensive collection of reprints 
—contains hundreds of great books available in no other inexpensive edi- 


tion. Send for free catalogue. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. * 300 Fourth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y. 
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English from R ONALD - 


A Guide to Technical Writing 


W. George Crouch, University of Pittsbugh; 
Robert L. Zetler, Pennsylvania College for Women 


Second Edition—the mechanics of Recent quantity purchasers include: 


clear, competent writing, essential to under- 
graduates in engineering and other technical 
courses. Presents new examples of business 
and technical letters, articles, reports, and 
speech material. Book discusses various 
types of reports, analyzes exposition to show 
techniques used, and illustrates principles 
with actual situations from the files of major 
American corporations. 28 ills., tables, 441 pp. 


New York University, Montana School of Mines, 
University of Kansas, University of Maine, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, University of Massachu- 
setts, Rochester Institute of Technology, Newark 
College of Engineering, University of South 
Carolina, University of Wisconsin, Detroit Insti- 
tute of Technology, University of Oklahoma, 
West Virginia University, Hillyer College, Sacra- 
mento State College. 


¢ Effective Business Writing 


Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma A. & M. College; John Ball, Miami University 


Revised, enlarged Second Edition of 
this widely used textbook describes in 
detail how to achieve a clear, direct 
writing style over a broad range of 
business situations. Illustrated with ex- 
amples, sample letters, and case studies 


¢ Advanced Writing 


from actual business correspondence. 

81 ills., 684 pp. 

“The material presented is complete, 

the readability excellent. Book is the 

best of its type on the market.”—L. M. 
McKneely, Emory University. 


Robert L. Zetler, Pennsylvania College for Women; W. George Crouch, University of Pittsburgh 


Designed for courses in advanced writ- 
ing, as well as creative writing. Pro- 
gresses from simple types of exposition 
through the more complex forms of 
description and narration to the narra- 
tive sketch. Includes many carefully 


analyzed examples of writing. 270 pp. 


“A straightforward and honest ap- 
proach to some basic problems of com- 
position.” —French R. Fogle, Barnard 
College. 


¢ English for Vocational and Technical Schools 


John T. Shuman, Assistant to the Superintendent of Vocational and Adult Education, Allentown, Pa. 


Second Edition—Brief, comprehensive 
survey of the essentials of good English 
in terms of practical use. Stresses writ- 
ing and speaking in actual situations; 
gives basic grounding in the fundamen- 
tals of usage, sentence structure, 


and punctuation. 94 ills., 411 pp. 


“Develops skill in written and oral 
English by means of practical examples 
and illustrations.” —Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education. 


¢ Introduction to Radio and Television 


David C. Phillips, University of Connecticut; John M. Grogan, William Esty Agency; 
Earl H. Ryan, College of the City of New York 


Comprehensive survey of current prac- 
tices and problems in radio and TV, 
covering writing, directing, acting, pro- 
ming, announcing, and auditioning. 
etwork organization, station manage- 


ment, radio and TV production are 
taken up in detail. Includes representa- 
tive scripts. 28 ils., charts; 423 pp. 
“Well-rounded, down-to-earth presen- 
tation.”—Today’s Speech 
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For the year course in American Literature 


AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


AN ANTHOLOGY AND INTERPRETIVE SURVEY OF OUR LITERATURE 


LEON HOWARD 
Professor of English, University of California, Los Angeles 


LOUIS B. WRIGHT 
Director, Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 


CARL BODE 
Professor of English, University of Maryland 


Two volumes which all teachers of American Literature, 
all persons concerned with American Civilization studies, 
will welcome. Regarded as the record of “‘a literate people 
with a passion for expressing their major concerns in writ- 
ing,” American literature, prose and verse of all periods, is 
here offered in rich variety. 

The purpose of the book is to give understanding of the 
genius of America as revealed by its literature. Major au- 
thors are therefore rightly represented very fully. At the 
same time, considerable attention is also given to other ma- 
terial representative of the rich and vital life of the Ameri- 
can people. 

An original and very interesting organization makes the 
book exceptionally teachable. 

Volumes I and II will both be ready this month. Exami- 
nation copies will be gladly sent on request. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco s Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 


